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An Oval 
CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 


with 


Finely Carved and Gilt Frame 
Height 3 ft. 8 ins. 
Width 2 ft. 3 ins. 








One of a pair of 
Finely Carved and Gilt 
CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS 
Height 3 ft. 1 in. 
Width 1 ft. 74 ins. 





NOW ON EXHIBITION 


A Collection of 


MIRRORS OF THE /8th CENTURY 
PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR THE SMALLER HOUSE AND TOWN FLAT 


20 DOVER STREET 
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OFFICER AND LAUGHING GIRL 


From the picture in the Frick Collection, New York 


By VERMEER 
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THE FRICK COLLECTION parr1 


AMES W. LANE 


* THE POLISH RIDER ” 


--PNHE Frick Collection is one of the 


glories of New York, not to speak of 

the United States. The hundred and 
thirty-odd paintings are reputed to 

have cost their owner between six and eight 
million pounds. But there is marvellous 
sculpture as well, Chinese porcelains, and also 
Pénicaud and Reymond enamels from Limoges. 
The late Henry Clay Frick, steel magnate, 
wanted this collection, in the residence where 
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By REMBRANDT 


he had loved it, to be his monument. He 
believed that the American public should be 
able to see in the U.S.A. a selection of carefully- 
winnowed masterpieces of the world’s painting 
without having to make a trip abroad. It may 
not be amiss to remark that the inspiration 
for forming this collection within his own home 
came to Mr. Frick after a visit to the Wallace 
Collection. Mr. Frick’s collection is a sort 
of cross between that collection and the 
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LADY MEUX 


By WHISTLER 


Poldi-Pezzoli of Milan; but, like the paintings 
at Dulwich, it is all confined to one floor. 

The Frick Collection was thrown open to 
the public in December of 1935, although Mr. 
Frick had bought his last painting, Vermeer’s 
““ Mistress and Maidservant,’ as long ago 
as 1919, the year of his death. Six or seven 
paintings (the Chardin, the Duccio, the Lippo 
Lippi, the Veneziano, the Vivarini, the Gentile 
Bellini, and the Ingres) were added between 


then and 1935. Since the opening, there h 
been three more additions to the collectic 
the very important Piero della Frances. ., 
acquired in 1936 and described in New Yok 
Notes of Apollo in July and August of that ye 
and the David portrait of Comtesse Daru, and t 
Boucher “ Portrait of My Wife,” both acquir 4 
within the last few months. These thre 
pictures bring the total number of paintin,s 
up to 140. 

The paintings are so much the mot 
numerous and costly objects in the collection 
that I shall devote myself almost wholly to them. 
Most of them are on a large scale not only in 
importance but in actual dimensions, and it 
would be difficult to imagine a more appropriate 
housing for them than Mr. Frick’s spacious 
rooms and corridors furnished with beautiful 
bronzes, black hawthorn vases of the K‘ang 
Hsi periods, Sévres, cassone chests, and 
XVIIIth-century French furniture. The room 
containing the five Fragonard panels, painted 
originally for Madame du Barry’s pavilion at 
Louveciennes and completed in 1772, but 
remaining almost unknown in the south of 
France until 1898, is indeed a small museum 
in itself. One may say the same of the room 
containing Boucher’s eight panels painted for 
another celebrated Madame—de Pompadour— 
and intended for the boudoir of her chateau at 
Crécy. As the visitor moves through the eight 
or more rooms, his ear is pleased by the sound 
of a centrally situated plashing fountain around 
whose rim are set ivies and flowers of the season. 

A word as to the framing of the pictures. 
Whether they are in the state in which Mr. 
Frick bought them or whether he has had 
them reframed, no expense has been spared 
there. The frames on the Whistlers, designed 
by Whistler himself, are works of art. In the 
case of the “‘ Mrs. Leyland,” the rug pattern of 
the canvas has been slightly echoed even be- 
tween the mouldings of the “‘ Whistler frame.” 
Again, in “The Ocean,” acquired from the 
Canfield Collection, a Japanese wave pattern 
has been painted, along with one butterfly, on 
the moulding of the silvered grey frame. 

With the exception of the Bouchers and the 
Paters and some of the British School, the 
Frick Collection is refreshingly not arranged 
according to schools. While the conformation 
of the rooms might have made it difficult to 
arrange according to what seems to me a novel 
but instructive method—style—most of the 
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MISTRESS AND MAIDSERVANT 
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THE FRICK COLLECTION 


ST. FRANCIS IN ECSTASY 


paintings have had to be arranged according 
to size. In any case, they are so masterly that 
the order in which one meets them hardly 
matters. It may, however, prove interesting 
to consider a few that were Mr. Frick’s own 
favourites first, and then the others of particu- 
larly high rank. 

Mr. Frick was especially fond of the Vermeer 
“ Mistress and Maid ” (formerly called ‘‘ Lady 
with a Letter’), Rembrandt’s “* Self Portrait,” 
the Velazquez “Philip IV,” Holbein’s 
“Thomas More,” and Giovanni Bellini’s “ St. 
Francis in Ecstasy.” 

The Vermeer is a marvel of painting. 
The lemon-yellow half-cloak of the mistress 
is unforgettable, as well as the subtle but lucid 





By GIOVANNI BELLINI 


profiling of her nose against the black back- 
ground. Vermeer, as I once heard Salvador 
Dali exclaim in a lecture on the great Dutch- 
man—for it is no coincidence that the meticulous 
Catalonian surrealist is much taken up with 
Vermeer’s work—is the painter of the mysteri- 
ousness of pearls. In this painting the mistress 
seems to have emptied her jewel-box of them, 
since she wears a pendant of one in the only 
ear visible, a string of them in her headdress, 
and a rope of them about her neck. The 
painting of the glass inkstand, while losing 
nothing of its gleam, is inspiringly attuned to 
the softness of the rest of the picture. All 
the colour values—dark blue table cloth as a 
foil to the yellow, ermine-fringed cloak, which 
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This very large canvas, which might depict the 
slopes of Assisi, vies with “ The Feast of ‘he 
Gods ” in the Widener Collection of Elkins Pa :k, 
Pennsylvania, as the most superb Giova: ni 
Bellini I know in respect to drama, panora: 1a, 
and colour. In the Widener Bellini there :. a 
strong foretaste of Titian in the trees and 
whereas the Frick Bellini has no trace of 
more pagan and baroque Venetian feeli 
One hardly troubles to question its be: 
thought in many respects Bellini’s masterpie 
It was acquired by Mr. Frick in 1915 from 1 
Driver Collection. 


Holbein’s “‘ Sir Thomas More,” beautiful 
in its rich hunter greens and umbers, gives 
what must be a true portrait of that recently 
canonized saint, since on the other side of the 
mantelpiece in its room hangs the equally 
famous and equally well-characterized “ Sir 
Thomas Cromwell,” with small foxy eyes set 
in a thick face. In other words, Holbein as a 
master of character was under no compulsion 
(save that this may have been the first portrait 
he did after his arrival in England) to make a 
pretty face out of Sir Thomas More. I should 
say that these two Holbeins, with the altogether 
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A SAINT By PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


is set off with a pale red streamer—are 
enduringly fine. A smooth impasto character- 
izes the pigmentation. 

The “ Philip IV” of Velazquez is all that 
one expects from Velazquez. This is the famous 
Parma Velazquez which was painted at Fraga 
in 1644 and long thought to be lost. Dulwich 
has a replica which, until this turned up, was 
considered to be the original. 

Never, it seems to me, has Giovanni 
Bellini captured so well the clear, cold, joyous 
light of early morning as he has in his 
“St. Francis in Ecstasy.” Giovanni knows 
sunlight, but it is usually that of late afternoon. PHILIP Iv OF SPAIN 
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THE FRICK COLLECTION 


THE MALL IN ST. JAMES’S PARK 


remarkable “‘ St. Jerome”’ by Greco and (surpris- 
ingly enough) Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of 
“Julia, Lady Peel,” painted as a pendant to 
Rubens’s “* Chapeau de Paille ” which was then 
in Sir Robert Peel’s Collection, were the most 
trenchant portraits in a galaxy of them. Actually 
I find the Rembrandt self-portrait a little dis- 
appointing. The vaunted Rembrandtesque 
chiaroscuro—perhaps because Rembrandt was 
not interested in burking the facts of his own 
face—does not dramatize it. The Raeburn 
portrait of James Cruikshank is one of the most 
beautifully painted pictures in the collection, 
almost as diaphanous as a Scotch mist in its 
values of grey and white. The Whistler 
portraits of Mrs. Leyland, Lady Meux, Rosa 
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By GAINSBOROUGH 


Corder, and Comte Robert de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac, the prototype of Monsieur Charlus 
in Proust, have a gorgeous elliptical room all 
to themselves—and the Velazquez. The most 
typical, for two of the others suffer from 
pigmental darkness, is the Mrs. Leyland, of 
1872, in which the circular rose almond 
blossoms on spray and dress are interestingly 
set off by square checks and frets in the rug. - 
These Whistlers possess a diaphanous quality 
different from that of the Raeburn ; as someone 
recently wrote, Whistler seemed to have seen 
his sitters through the smoke of his own 
cigarettes. The Frick Whistlers pass the test 
of being alone with Velazquez superbly and 
even put Velazquez on his mettle. 


All reproductions in this article by courtesy of the Frick Collection. 
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Fig. Il. PLATE from a dessert service 

of Chelsea porcelain, decorated in poly- 

chrome. Diameter 9in. XVIIIth 
century 


III. POSSET 


Fig. 
blue and white with a 
gram of De Paauw. Lambeth Delft Pottery. 


Circa 1700. 


N spite of the march of civilization, it is 
certain that many of the old superstitions 
persist to this very day, and in no sphere of 
life is this more apparent than in the antique 

trade. The fact that it is a purveyor of Eastern 
charms, amulets and other objects, to which 
cling an uncanny Pagan history, may account 
for this state of affairs. There are figures of 
gods and goddesses, of good and bad joss: 
Saints, martyrs, immortals, sacred elephants, 
bulls, hawks, doves, eagles and exotic birds. In 
the category of birds are to be found the two 
specimens that most influence the antique 
dealer. They are the peacock and 
the owl—emblems respectively of 
bad and good fortune. 


THE PEACOCK 

The peacock was used extens- 
ively in nearly all mediums of 
modelling, such as wood-carving, 
bronze, porcelain and pottery, and 
also in exterior decoration by 
painting, especially on ceramic 
objects made in Eastern countries. 
It was the emblem of the Kings 
of Burma, and the fine screen 
carved in teak (Fig. I) was pre- 
sented to an envoy of Queen 
Victoria by King Theebaw, shortly 


Height § in. 





POT, decorated in 
peacock and mono- 


Fig. VI. CHARGER, with blue dashe 

border, decorated in polychrome wit! 

a peacock. Lambeth Delft Pottery 
Circa 1690. Diameter 12 in. 


emblem under pain of death. Certainly the 
peacock brought nothing but bad luck to the 
long string of Burmese monarchs, who were 
constantly involved in strife and bloodshed. 
The screen, the finest specimen known, was 
exhibited for two years at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Indian Section) and was made 
at Insein, near Mandalay, by the Royal Carver 
Sia-ti-dun. It is carved entirely in openwork 
and is precisely the same in decoration on both 
sides. So scientifically and carefully are the 
openings sloped that a person sitting on one 
side does not feel the slightest draught even 
though a gale of wind be blowing 
on the other. [It is not generally 
known that Great Britain possesses 
a Royal Carver. The title is 
“‘ Heritable Carver to the Royal 
Household in Scotland.” This 
title was instituted by James VI of 
Scotland and given to Sir James 
Anstruther in 1585. No duties are 
attached to the office to-day except 
being in evidence when the Court 
is at Holyrood. The present 
holder is a descendant of the 
family, Sir Windham E. F. 
Carmichael-Anstruther. } 

Quite a number of dealers 
refuse to stock anything in the 


before his capture and transporta- form of a peacock or any object 
tion to India. No subject of the fis. V. MONOGRAM of De decorated with this bird. A well- 
King was allowed to use this Fig. IV known member of the trade found 
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6 in. 


Height 7 ft. 


XIXth century. 


Burmese. 
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teak. 


in 


SCREEN, carved 


Fig. I. 
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Fig. IV. 
and monogram of De Paauw. 
Circa 1700. 


MUG, decorated in polychrome with a peacock 
Lambeth Delft Pottery. 
Height 7 in. 
himself with about twenty such objects in his 
stock, for which he was unable to find pur- 
chasers. One of these pieces is reproduced 
(Fig. II). Having experienced very bad luck 
for some time, he one day resolved to part with 
all his “‘ peacock ”’ antiquities and sent them to 
auction to be sold without reserve. He declared 
that from that day his business improved, and 
nothing will now induce him to have anything 
more to do with this unlucky, but beautiful, 
bird. Quite a number of pieces of Lambeth 
Delft pottery, circa 1700, were painted with 
this bird, probably because the artist was a 
Dutchman, whose name was Paauw (peacock), 
and who occasionally signed his work on the 
base in the form of a monogram. Two such 
pieces, both signed, are illustrated (Figs. III 
and IV) and also the monogram (Fig. V) which 
contains all the letters of ““ De Paauw.” It is 
interesting to note that when these objects 
appear in the saleroom there is little or no 
competition for them amongst the trade and, 
compared with other less rare specimens of this 
factory, they can usually be bought quite 
cheaply. 


The blue-dashed charger, decorated 
polychrome with a peacock (Fig. VI), wa 
recently turned out of a well-known collectio: 
without explanation, but one can well imagin 
the reason in the light of similar occurrence 
which have been recorded, especially as it wa 
a rare and perfect piece. 

These are but a few of many instances the 
might be detailed of the ill-omen of the peacoc! 
amongst antiquarians. 


THE OWL 

Now the owl, on the contrary, is amongs 
dealers a bird of good omen, though amongs 
the generality of people it is feared and disliked 
for its weird screech, fierce aspect and uncanny 
nocturnal habits. The late Mr. S. G. Fenton 
possessed for many years a Lambeth Delft jug 
(Fig. VII), the neck of which was modelled 
with the eyes and beak of an owl. It was a 
valuable and important armorial jug, dated 
1651. It stood for many years on a shelf in 
his shop in Cranbourn Street and though 
many persons, including the writer, tried their 
hardest to acquire it, no offer, however tempting, 
would induce him to part with it. He was a 
very knowledgeable and much respected dealer 
and was often called in to adjudicate as to the 
authenticity of objects in dispute between 
members of the trade. To those who knew 
him, he seemed the last person to be influenced 





Fig. VII. 
represent an owl’s head, painted in blue with the Arms of 


JUG, in white enamel, the neck modelled to 


the Grocers’ Company and dated 1651. 
Pottery. Height 84 in. 


Lambeth Delft 
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SUPERSTITIONS 





Fig. IX. FIGURE OF AN OWL, in brown Fig. VIII. FIGURE OF AN OWL in white Fig. X. FIGUREOF ANOWL, 


and cream slip, standing on a decorated base enamel. 
with metal tap. German Pottery. Early 
XVIIIth century. Height 10 in. 

by superstitious notions, but nevertheless it was 
a fact that he felt his prosperity was bound up 
in holding on to his cherished possession. After 
his demise, a few years ago, it came on the 
market and is now in a famous private 
collection, which contains also one of the most 
beautifully modelled figures of an owl (Fig. 
VIIT) ever produced by English potters. 

A German dealer for some years paid many 
visits to this country in search of German 
pottery owls of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. He bought nothing else and was 
known to the trade with the prefix of Eulen to 
his name. Nothing has been seen or heard of 
him since the recent racial unrest in Germany, 
and many of his friends over here would like 
to know what has become of him. If owls are 
lucky, he surely should have escaped at least 
the worst that could have befallen him. 

A well-known collector possessed an im- 
portant pottery figure of an owl of German 
origin, which sat upon a base, the whole forming 
a spirit container with a tap (Fig. IX). As it 
was out of keeping with the rest of his collection, 
he decided to part with it, though he had had 
it for many years. It was sold by photograph 
and correspondence to this dealer just before 
he disappeared. Shortly afterwards, though 


Lambeth Delft Pottery. Height 6in. in Martinware. 
Early XVIIIth century 


Height 11}in. 
In the possession of Mr. Ernest 
Streeter 
apparently in the best of health, the collector 
suddenly died. The owl had been dispatched to 
Berlin, but it is not known if it was ever received. 

In a quiet Sussex town, a well-known dealer 
sometimes sits in his back room and gazes at 
the Martinware figure of an owl (Fig. X) 
reposing upon his mantelshelf and wonders how 
much of his prosperity is accounted for by its 
possession. He does not always sit alone, for 
many of his London confréres have at different 
times sat with him and used every kind of 
cajolery to induce him to sell the bird, but 
without success. It is still there and, knowing 
this man’s character, it is likely to remain whilst 
he lives, so convinced is he of the influence for 
good luck of this quaint figure, as far as his 
particular welfare is concerned. 

MUMMIES 

So much has been written about the spells 
cast by Egyptian mummified remains that the ~ 
writer will be content to relate what happened 
to a well-known dealer who lived over his 
gallery and was served by a daily housekeeper. 
The latter had been gradually becoming some- 
what demented, and though he had three times 
given her notice to quit, she insisted upon 
turning up as usual at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At this period, he purchased, from the well- 
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known Braye Collection, a very fine 
mummy and coffin complete within 
a large museum glass case (Fig. 
XI). It was delivered to him in 
the evening unbeknown to his 
daily help. She arrived the next 
day, prepared his morning cup of 
tea to take to his bedroom, to do 
which she had to pass through the 
main show room. She caught sight 
of the mummy, uttered a shriek, 
dropped the tray and contents 
with a crash and retreated to the 
kitchen. Within twenty minutes, 
the dealer came down to find her 
housekeeping book and the re- 
mains of the money on the kitchen 
table, and to his great relief he 
had lost the troublesome woman 
for ever. 

A few nights afterwards, he 
returned home at II p.m. to find 
his front door open and the police 
in possession. They said a burglar 
or burglars had broken into his 
premises and asked him if he 
missed anything. He looked round 
carefully and found nothing taken 
away or disturbed. The police 
then explained to him their theory 
as to what had happened. The 
marauders had jemmied open the 
front door and were probably 
using a flashlight when its rays fell 
upon the mummy and they incon- 
tinently bolted, not waiting to shut 
the door. They explained that the 
fraternity were superstitious of 
anything in the shape of a coffin, 
and he undoubtedly owed his 





, of, 
Bey I 


Fig. XI. COFFIN, elaborately 

decorated, containing the Mummy 

of a Priestess. Front and side view. 
Egyptian. XXIInd Dynasty 
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immunity from loss to the pre 
sence of this museum exhibit 
However, in view of the reputa- 
tion of mummies, he thought his 
luck was too good to last and he 
got rid of the treasure at the 
earliest opportunity. Mr. Howard 
Carter, who read the inscription on 
the coffin, said it was the mummy 
of a priestess and probably when 
opened jewellery would be found 
inside. The purchasers of the 
mummy later informed the dealer 
that they had opened the coffin and 
found nothing but the remains. 
Someone had evidently been there 
before them. 

It is quite conceivable that 
these antiquities retain some sort 
of aura of theit previous environ- 
ment in times gone by, and impart 
to minds that are duly receptive 
the starting point for thoughts 
which reconstruct in varying de- 
gree the atmosphere of the times 
in which they were made or used. 
This is especially so with old 
drinking vessels, for whilst holding 
a XVIIth century beer mug, one 
seems to visualize the old taverns 
and posthouses in which they were 
used and almost hear the jocund 
sallies of the habitués. This, how- 
ever, does not altogether account 
for the prejudice of the antique 
trade on the subject of owls and 
peacocks. It would be interesting 
to know how and when it started, 
but that it exists there is not the 
shadow of a doubt. 
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BY ERNEST MORRIS 





Fig. I. 


TEMPLE GONG 


OF JINSHOJI, CALLED KEI, 


in the province of Omi 


HERE can be little question that the 
earliest musical instruments were those 
of percussion. Striking illustrations of 
this fact are to be found if we turn to 
Oriental nations, which, in the conservatism 
almost inseparable from the East, have retained 
through the ages the style of music and musical 
instruments evolved in an early age of civilisa- 
tion. One of the earliest and most elaborate 
instruments known to the Chinese is the king, 
invented, as they claim, by one of their 
emperors more than two thousand years B.C. 
It consists of sixteen flat stones suspended in 
two ranks on frames, and so regulated in size as 
to give forth, when struck, a scale of notes. 
Besides this they use drums of every kind and 
size, rows of copper plates, clappers of wood, 
wooden tubs struck with a hammer, and 
cymbals. This primitive discovery of the 
tones producible by blows on resonant sub- 
stances having once been made, we can readily 
see that something more or less resembling the 
modern bell would almost certainly become 
an early invention. 
Thus the origin of bells occurred in those 
distant days when man began primitively to 





work and to hammer metals. His earliest 
impressions would be that malleable copper 
beaten into a saucer-like shape had a resonancy 
when struck which intrigued his rudimentary 
feelings for music. In the Bronze Age, when 
the mixing and melting of copper and tin 
became prevalent, the increase in resonance and 
tonal power of the cast instrument over the 
hammered one would become apparent, and 
we may say that it was in this age that the bell 
emerged from its infancy and began its career. 
Thus we find that in far-off times bells of some 
sort, mostly of small size, were known and 
used for various purposes all over the world. 
The metallic sound rang from Italy to China— 
in busy towns and villages, on lonely sheep 
tracks, and in many quaint and curious places 
were bells heard. 

In the Far East we find some immense bells 
of great age, and fine specimens of the founder’s 
art may be seen in many of the temples and 
pagodas of Burma, China, and Japan. At 
Pekin and Nankin are some famous ones. 
Le Comte, writing at the end of the XVIIth 
century, describes a bell he found lying on the 
ground at the latter place amid the ruins of its 
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fallen belfry. It was 11 ft. 9 in. high, 7 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, and estimated to weigh 22} tons. 
Three other bells were beside it. The Emperor 
Yong-lo, on transferring the seat of Govern- 
ment from Nankin to Pekin in 1403, cast nine 
large bells to commemorate the event. The 
largest was some 53 tons in weight. 

Japan possesses some splendid bells and 
gongs of great age. Like the Chinese examples, 
however, they can hardly be compared with 
those of Europe, since they are not intended 
to be chimed, much 
less rung, in the way of 
the West. They are 
struck from the outside 
by wooden instruments 
—baulks of wood, some- 
times trunks of trees— 
suspended by chains or 
ropes. The bells remain 
stationary, and these 
wooden clappers swing 
at them like glorified 
battering rams ! 

The late Lord 
Brassey mentions one of 
these bells in his 
account of a visit to the 
Japanese temple of 
Gion Chiosiu. ‘“‘ We 
strolled about the 
temple grounds, and 
ascended the hill to see 
the famous bell, the 
second biggest in Japan. 
The immense beam 
which strikes it was un- 
leashed from its plat- 
form for our edification, 
and the bell sent forth 


Fig. IV. 
prefecture of Gifu. 


a magnificent sound 
over the city and through the woods.” The 
Buddhists of Japan use in their temple 


worship gong-shaped bells of peculiar work- 
manship and of a tone so wonderfully 
sweet that Mark Twain once said of them, 
“I don’t believe I shall ever hear more 
heavenly sounds until I reach the Golden 
City.” Buddhist missionaries from Korea first 
introduced these “rin,” as they are called, 
but the art-loving Japanese improved upon 
these to an extraordinary degree. They are 
considered sacred objects, and consequently 
are rarely met with outside the temples and 





BELL OF MYOHOZAU SHOGANJI in the 
Early XVIIth century 


still more rarely for sale. That at Mibudera 
in Kyoto called Koiguchi (A.D. 1199) 
is a typical example, while a more elaborate 
one is that in the temple at Jinshoji called 
Kei, in the province of Omi (Fig. I). 

The bowl-shaped gong (Fig. VI) of extra- 
ordinary size is of hammered bronze, on an 
ornamental stand of red lacquer. The inscrip- 
tion in Japanese about the rim says: ‘ Given 
to the Temple at Zenko by Honda Yoshimitsu, 
on an auspicious day of June in the second 
year of the era Teikwa.” 
This date corresponds 
to the year A.D. 646. 
The Emperor of Korea 
tried to introduce 
Buddhism into Japan 
in the sixth century. 
He sent a delegation of 
priests bearing a gold 
statue of Buddha to the 
Japanese Emperor. The 
nobility were favour- 
able to the new religion, 
but there were violent 
earthquakes that year, 
and the public, being 
very superstitious, attri- 
buted their troubles to 
the anger of the old gods, 
and they demolished 
the foreign shrine. The 
image of Buddha was 
cast into a lake and lost. 


Buddhism, however, 
gradually made converts 
from that time on. 


About A.D. 630 Honda 
Yoshimitsu, a Japanese 
Buddhist of means, 
found the gold Buddha 
and erected a temple for it on his property at 
Zenko. This was the first permanent Buddhist 
temple, and it still exists to-day, revered above 
all others as the parent shrine and most sacred. 
The importance of the gong is therefore 
evident. Metal experts affirm that there is no 
doubt that the gong is the original and unique 
article which the inscription asserts. The 
present Japanese calendar commences in the 
year 645, so this gong is therefore of the 
Japanese year 2, and is the earliest date appear- 
ing on any Japanese bell or gong. It is now in the 
Mission Inn Museum, Riverside, California. 
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Fig. VII. A PAIR OF COLOURED CLAY BELLS sold as votive offerings to pilgrims 
at Kora Jinja, the chief shrine of the province of Chikuga 





- a 
rs 
Fig. VIII. (a) SMALL TEMPLE BELL from Kanda Fig. IX. ANCIENT RELIGIOUS BELL- 
Myojin, Tokio. (6) SUJI, OR RELIGIOUS RATTLE. RATTLE from  Chichibu - Jinja, Eastern 
c) LEGENDARY SOUVENIR BELL. Mission Inn Province, Japan 
Museum, Riverside, California (Photographed by the high priest for R. Ponsonby Fane, Esq., LL.D.) 
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Fig. V. 


Kyoto. 


SANKO, GOKO, GOKOSUZU at Daigoji, near 
National Treasures of Kamakura era (1192-1333) 


To the Japanese the temple bell is, in a 
sense, the voice of Buddha. Indeed, it is 
almost as characteristic a symbol as is the 
seated figure of Buddha himself. Famous 
scholars and poets of the land have composed 
the inscriptions they bear, and they are 
moulded into a wealth of symbolism and 
tradition. There is in these majestic monsters 
none of the familiar and social character of the 
Western church bells. Although Christianity 
and Buddhism alike have understood the value 
of the bell, the difference between the bells of 
the East and West is typical of the difference 
in the two faiths. In Northern Europe the 
bells are first to speak and broadcast messages 
of special significance to the people. They 
announce services, weddings, funerals, fires, 
war, coronations and almost every event of 
local and national importance. Buddhist bells 
have none of these social characteristics. They 
could hardly quicken their deep tones to speak 
of joy. Theirs is the voice apart from temporal 
things, cognisant only of a solemnity and 
eternity. Yet on occasions their ancient, tran- 
quil, remote, unhurried voices may be deeply 
consoling. These huge castings have their 


parts named by tradition, as with English bells. 
There is the hook by which they are hung 
(in England called the “ cannon ”’ or “ crown 
staple’), called rindzu, the dragon’s head, 
usually modelled to consort with its name. 
The part that bears the studs is called 
chichinoma or space for nips. This corresponds 
with the head of our bells. Beneath these 
studs there is a space, zkenoma, for inscriptions 
or pictorial decorations similar to the waist on 
English bells. Here great poets and artists 
have been proud to inscribe their various 
visions on a substance far more enduring than 
paper. Below this space there is a disc against 
which is struck the bar of wood that takes the 
place of the clapper of our bells. The temple 
bell of Shokaiji, at Inazawa, in the province 
of Owari (XIIIth century), clearly shows these 
proportions (Fig. II), as does the bell of 
Kwaisando (Founder’s Hall), at Obakuzan 
Mampukuji (early XVIIth century) (Fig. ITT) 
The illustration of the bell inscription (Fig. X) 
here given is from the temple bell of Eizanji, at 
Gojo, in the province of Yamato. It is regarded 
as a national treasure, and according to tradition 





Fig. VI. 


EARLIEST DATED JAPANESE GONG 
(Teikwa 2=A.D. 646) 
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this inscription is by Ono-no-Dofu (896-966). 
It is generally regarded as belonging to the 
Engi era (901-923). Fig. IV shows the 
ornamentation on the bell of Myohozan- 
Shoganji, in the prefecture of Gifu, and 
is of the early Edo period (early XVIIth 
century). 

Besides the large temple bells, the Japanese 
use various other smaller bells, gongs, and 
rattles in their worship. Fig. VIII shows 
three of these small bells : (a) A spherical, slit- 
mouthed, bronze bell with loose metal pellets, 
from the Kanda Myojin, the oldest shrine in 
Tokio, presented as a votive offering to the 
shrine after a member of the Hayashi family 
had prayed for 100 days that he might wed the 
girl of his choice, the match being opposed 
by her father. It is now, with the next two 
(6) and (c) in the Mission Inn Museum, 
California; (6) Swi, or Japanese religious 
rattle used by priestesses in the sacred dance 
“‘ Okagura ” at the Shinto shrine at Kasugowa- 
kamiya, Nara; (c)small temple gong with 
dragon twined round the top, illustrating the 
legend of the monk Anchin and the maiden 


Kiyoshime. The ancient religious bell-rai 
(Fig. IX) from Chichibu-Jinja, in the Easte 
province, was photographed recently by t 
high priest for R. Ponsonby Fane, Es 
LL.D., when on a visit. Coloured clay be 
are sold to pilgrims in some sacred shrin 
Fig. VII shows a pair of these sold at Kora Jin 
the chief shrine of the province of Chikug). 
Similar slit-mouthed bells, called suzu, are 
sold at the shrine called Modozugi Jinjo, near 
Kyoto, and these are then presented as votive 
offerings. 

Many of the smaller bells (swju) and gongs 
are most elaborate in design and decoration, 
of exquisite workmanship, and of great antiquity 
(Fig. V). They are held in deep veneration 
and awe, and, with their larger companions, 
have many quaint legends, traditions, and 
folk-tales told about them; tales that have 
been on the lips of generation after gener- 
ation living within the shadow of some ancient 
and sacred shrine, and whose lives have been 
unconsciously attuned to its grave and solemn 
harmony. 
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Fig. X. 
National Treasure: 


INSCRIPTION OF TEMPLE BELL OF EIZANJI at Gojo, in the province of Yamato. 


Date about 901-923 
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From the original in the National Gallery 
(By permission) 
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perhaps old Inn Bills, of which a collection is 

before me, are not the least interesting. For 
not only do they record the food and drink consumed 
by travellers, thus indicating the gastronomic tastes of 
the day, but their headings, usually printed from copper- 
plates, almost invariably picture the sign of the inn— 
in most cases historically and heraldically interesting— 
and, in various ways, they illustrate the customs and 
ways of the road at their time. 

While the consumption of beer, wine and punch 
was considerable, as evidenced by the bills, in the 
XVIIIth century, yet it does not appear in most instances 
to have been out of proportion to the amount of solid 
food taken at the same time. The demand for brandy 
was inconsiderable, that for whisky was nil, for the 
Scots’ national drink had not established itself in English 
society at that time, and gin and arrack are each men- 
tioned once only in these bills. The popular drinks 
were beer and punch, and to these the wealthier classes 


MONG the many objects of less important 
A character by which the collector is tempted, 


THE 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


added the wines of Portugal, and also claret, although 
it does not appear in our bills. 

The collection ranges in date from 1757 to 1814. 
Some of the bills record the travelling expenses of an 
English nobleman, his companions and servants, between 
London and the South Coast, London and Cumberland, 
and London and the Welsh Border, and others are 
bills of the expenses attendant upon dinners to tenants 
and to juries and suitors at Manorial Courts. 

There is a bill rendered by Wilson of the Red Lion, 
Dorking (a house still in being) on October 30th, 1786, 
for suppers, probably for the Steward of the Manor of 
Dorking, of which Charles, eleventh Duke of Norfolk 
was then the Lord, presiding over a Manor Court held 
on the same day, for, annexed to this bill, is another 
from the White Horse, Dorking—a house flourishing 
to-day—for a dinner to tenants of the Manor, with 
wine, beer and coffee and one guinea paid to the Manorial 
Jury. The heading of the bill for suppers is a copper- 
plate engraving in the Chippendale style, similar to 
XVIIIth-century book-plates, with the sign of the inn, 
a rampant lion, set in scroll work and leafage and with 
bunches of grapes on either side—appropriate symbols. 
(Fig. I, see page 131). 

On October 25th, 1789, we have a bill for another 
manorial dinner held at the Red Lion, Dorking, with 
the same heading as Fig. I. In this case the items are 
set out in full: on October 25th there was “ Roast 
Rabit, &c., 1s. 9d.’ and beer and wine, evidently the 
steward’s supper, and a charge of Is. 2d. for carriage 
of a box, which probably contained the Rolls of the 
Manor, ordinarily kept in London. The charges for 
the court dinner which followed the holding of the 
court on October 26th amounted to {2 3s. 3d. for 
thirteen persons—the jury of twelve and the steward— 
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near Dorking, that beautiful estate belonging to 1! 

jee : Howards, now a country hotel, to town {1 12s. 
; The other bills from the Spread Eagle, dated 1783 ai 
1784, show James Macartney, successor to Mr. Sak 


as landlord and the copperplate heading (Fig. IV) 
UU, ne . different from Saker’s. Among the items in these bi 
, ea 
y 







, 
Wf 4 Wed we may note Fish cost 3s. 9d., its Sauce and Dressing 2 
2} Bg Chicken pye 3s. 6d., Pigeon pye 3s. 6d., Duck 3s. © 


Perry 1s. 6d., and Rassberry Brandy 1s. od. There w 





NN Punch 3s. 6d. for the servants, for the horses 6s. 6¢ 
Way and ss. 4d. for hire of one horse to London. The 
7 \ Spread Eagle bills are all in respect of short visits 


Epsom, then a place of fashionable resort. While t 
eagle on Mr. Saker’s bill is a finer bird from the herald 
N point of view than that of its successor, yet we cann: 
but admire the simplicity in other respects of M 
Macartney’s heading. 
A London bill, dated 1768, is rendered by Wm 
Worthington, Oxford Road, London, the Chippendal 


' ; ee copperplate heading (Fig. V) showing the Roya 
Sucrafacr fa At Saher. / (Hanoverian) Arms, and, unlike most of these bil 
prea C agle, C from 4 
OS ORR Y-0)) 
N3. Neat Poft Chaifes and able Horfes . 
Fig. IV 


and include beer and porter as well as punch and wines of 
Oporto and Lisbon. The item of §s. to servants would 
be about the same to-day, and the {1 1s. for “the 
Jewry” was, certainly, a customary fee payable on the 
holding of a Manorial Court. 

Then, we have a batch of six accounts from an inn 
which bears no name on its bills, but, as the copperplate 
heading contains a portrait of George III, set in 
Chippendale scroll work, there can be no doubt that it is 
the old King’s Head, Dorking. These bills range from 
January, 1771 to 1781. The first is for hay and corn 
for horses. (Fig. II.) The next, dated December 15th, 
1777, is more interesting: it is a bill for a dinner to 
tenants, and comprises among the items rent dinners 
18 at 1s. 6d., {1 7s. 6d., Ale, Tobacco, &c., §s. 6d., 
Punch {1 1s. Od., and a charge of 2s. 8}d. for a Post 
Lad and a Letter ; the same bill continues, under date 
October 16th, 1778, with 6 Bottles of Lisbon 12s., and 
1 Bottle of Cherry Brandy §s. 6d., on October 28th 
Dinner Beer and Punch 4s. 8d., on the 29th Dinner and 
Wine 2s., Tea 8d., Coffee for His Grace—Charles, tenth 
Duke of Norfolk—god., and on October 31st Breakfast 9d., 
Servants 7d., Corn 8d., the whole giving a vivid picture 
of life in a country inn in autumn when chilly days 
invite a nip of cherry brandy. There is, also, a bill in 
this batch dated February 22nd, 1781, for the duke’s 
travelling expenses, the items on which indicate the 
rates for posting and saddle horses at the time, and 
another bill, for November 16th, 1781, illustrates the 
same point: Eight horses for the carriage {1 7s. od., 


two saddle horses 4s. 6d., and duty 7s. 6d. 

We have five bills for entertainment at the Spread “. : Dl 
Eagle, Epsom: two bear the name of Henry Saker 176) 

as landlord on the copperplate Chippendale-style 


heading (Fig. III), and show posting expenses from 
London to Epsom f1 11s. 6d., and from Deepdene, Fig. V 
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headings, the engraver’s name, C. Watts, is given. The 
charges, though a little involved, give a good idea of the 
cost of posting in 1768. 

Turning to the West Country, we have a bill without 
date for a meal 15s. od., with an addition, Omitted to 
charge for stopping 4s. od. The items—eating, tea and 
coffee, and so on—are engraved on the copperplate 
which bears at top the sign of the house—The Talbot— 
with the names of the landlord and the town—Church 
Stretton. (Fig. VI.) This house, a good example of 
black and white building of the XVIth century, though 
no longer an inn, is still standing in the grounds of 
Stretton House. 

Of about the same period as the Church Stretton 
bill is one of the Eagles Inn, Wrexham, the whole bill, 
heading and items, being engraved on one copperplate 
(Fig. VII.) The arms on the shield are those of Wynn— 
vert 3 eagles displayed argent—they should be gold—the 
Ulster Badge in the dexter chief suggesting connection 
with the baronets of Wynnstay. 

Another bill, with engraved items, of the White Lion 
at Chester shows a pretty heading, though the lumpy 
lion spoils it, with two crests—a tiger’s head erased and 
a garb transfixed by a sword (Fig. VIII). I do not know 
to which of the families bearing a tiger’s head for crest 
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this one should be allocated, but the wheatsheaf, prob- 
ably, has reference to the Arms of the County Palatine 
of Chester, or to those of the city, both of which bear 
wheat sheaves. A bill of Christopher Parker at Wetherby 
shows a humorous drawing of a dog and a duck in a field, 
the sign of the inn being, presumably, The Dog and Duck 
(Fig. IX), a not uncommon inn sign. 

A North Country sign is the Angel at Doncaster, a bill 
of which displays as heading a buxom winged female 
ensigned by sunrays within scroll work, the engraver 
being D. Martin, Sheffield (Fig. X). The bill is dated 
October 18th, 1789, and shows low prices for eating— 
thirteen suppers for 8s. 8d., the same number of break- 
fasts for the same price, and ten dinners for 6s. 8d. 
Probably the consumption of drinks compensated for 
the low price of victuals, for the charge for wine, punch 
and malt liquors amounted to {1 7s. 6d. 

The heading of a bill dated 1781 is worth quoting in 
full: “‘ J. Boyce, at the Star Inn, New Shoreham, Begs 
Leave to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and Others, 
that he has always a Larder well stored with every 
Thing in Season. Likewise the best Wines of all 
Sorts : Also Brandy, Rum, Arrack, &c., neat as imported. 
N.B.—Neat Post-Chaises and able Horses at the shortest 
Notice.” Some of the items are curious for the spelling : 
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Cuppil fowls 4s., Legg Lamb 3s. 6d., Pudings 3s. od., 
Sauss 4s. Od., Todde ts. od. 

We come to the oldest bill in the collection, one 
dated 1757 of the Bull at Rochester—still an inn—a house 
made famous for all time by the patronage of the Pickwick 
Club (Fig. XI). 

The well-known Bear’s Paw Inn, Frodsham, an 
E-shaped house built in 1632, presents a bill with an 
elaborate scrolled border embracing both heading and 
items (Fig. XII). It seems probable that the sign of 
the inn—a bear’s paw—may be a variant of the crest 
of the Savage family—a lion’s paw—by whom the 
Manor of Frodsham was held in the second half of the 
XVIIth century. 

Accounts for Stilton cheeses bought at those two 
famous inns, the Wheatsheaf, Alconbury Hill, now a 
private residence, and the Bell, still flourishing, at 
Stilton (Fig. XIII) are in the collection. 

There can be no question as to the superiority, from 
the artistic point of view, of these old bills over modern 
hotel bills. They are handwork—the paper, the 
engraving, the printing, showing the plate marks and 
the writing—all giving a pleasant, human touch to a 
simple thing of everyday life. The engraved lines, too, 
are well and truly cut, a feature specially noticeable in 
the lettering. 

This high standard reached by engraving in all its 
branches, whether high art or commercial, in the 
XVIIth, XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries was mainly 
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due, without doubt, to the fact that it was, of necessity, 
handwork. Short cuts to effect—the various forms of 
process reproduction invented by moderns—were not 
dreamt of, and so the tradesman’s bill-head was 
engraved by one whose next job might well be to design 
and engrave a book-plate or a portrait of the latest 
celebrity. The trade cards of even the humblest workers 
were things of beauty, as witness the fine reproductions 
in Sir Ambrose Heal’s London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 
XVIIIth Century. There we see the chimney sweep’s 
and carpet beater’s cards, curiously designed, also that of 
the nightman (an industry still in request in rural 
districts), which calls for notice by reason of contrast 
between the excellence of the design and the character 
of the trade to which it belonged. Among many other 
trade cards worthy of study may be mentioned one, in 
elaborate Renaissance style, of William and Cluer Dicey, 
engravers, at the sign of the Maiden-head in Bow Church 
Yard. Another example of good engraving applied to 
business purposes (Fig. XIV) is afforded by an XVIIIth- 
century copperplate engraving in my possession which 
was issued by Mr. John Hayman, who describes himself - 
as the “assistant and successor of Surgeon Norton, 
inventor of Maredant’s Drops.” 

The engraving, which is by Long, Clement’s Lane, 
Strand, shows the house built by Norton on the south 
side of Golden Square, London, then Mr. Hayman’s 
residence and property, and underneath is an apprecia- 
tion of the famous drops. 
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A NOTE ON TWO BURMESE BUDDHIS' 


FIGURES 





HE reputation of Burmese sculpture has suffered 

from the grotesque and unpleasing Nat figures in 

Burmese temples, which express animistic and 

other concepts grafted on to Buddhism in Burma 
as survivals of earlier religions. But the figures repro- 
duced herewith are in the fine Indo-Chinese Buddhist 
tradition and executed in a technique—gold lacquer 
(Man-payd) on teak, inlaid with local semi-precious 
rubies and emeralds and glass—which is specifically 
Burmese. In quality, these figures approach the delicate 
life-size standing Buddha in the British Museum, which 
comes from the Shan States and is believed to date from 
the XVIIIth century ; and they, too, may date from the 
XVIIIth century or more probably from the XIXth— 
from the reign of King Mindon or King Thibaw. 
Brought to this country from Burma after the second 
Burmese war in the middle of the XIXth century, or 
after the military operations of 1885-86, they were 
included in a sale from a Pitt Rivers estate at Berwick 
St. John, near Salisbury, in 1930, and the present owner 
bought them from a country antique dealer who had 
acquired them at that sale. An old label on one figure 
reads: ‘‘ Buddhist Burmese priest taken from the 
Temple Selindike during the late Burmese wars.” And 
it is, in fact, probable that priests, or rather monks or 
novices, with shaven heads, are here represented in 
typical (not liturgical) attitudes. The curious, indeed, 
will find photographs of Burmese novices at their studies, 
seated in these attitudes, in Ferrar’s “‘ Burma ” (Sampson 
Low, 1901). The British Museum has some small 
Burmese figures in these attitudes, but they are much 
smaller in size and inferior in workmanship. 


BY R. H. WILENSKI 





It has been suggested that the figures represent not 
monks or novices, but the disciples of Buddha— 
Burmese equivalents of Arhats (Chinese Lohans and 
Japanese Rakans). But this would seem to be less 
likely as the disciples, I understand, are generally 
depicted with specific attributes, Ananda, for example, 
who brings good luck on travels, being habitually shown 
walking and holding a staff. 


As sculpture, the form in the figure with the hand 
turned backwards has the organic flow and the serene 
rhythm which characterize good Buddhist sculpture, and 
there is something singularly effective in the raised 
shoulder and the disposition of the weight. In the other 
figure, which is more delicately and elaborately finished, 
the form throughout is rather smaller, and the rhythm is 
less continuous and suave. I should certainly ascribe 
the works to two separate sculptors—working within the 
same tradition—one, a romantic artist concerned with 
emotive form, and the other a relatively cold, academic 
artist, more adept at surface qualities and trimmings. 
Seen by itself, the less monumental figure is highly 
engaging, with decorative and illustrative characters ; 
and seen thus it seems typically Far Eastern and 
typically Buddhist. But seen next to the other it appears 
a degree too ornamental, and relatively speaking 
European, because the artist has alternated between a 
decorative and descriptive approach. 


The present owner of these sculptures keeps them 
appropriately in separate rooms ; and he has placed the 
more ornamental figure, again appropriately, on a 
Burmese cabinet encrusted with glass cloisonné mosaic. 
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A BURMESE BUDDHIST FIGURE 
(See page 134). 
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WHAT WAS A COURT’ CUPBOARD? 


BY RALPH EDWARDS 


N Mr. Oliver Baker’s 
recent book, In Shake- 
speare’s Warwicks hire and 
the Unknown Years, a 

mine of information con- 
cerning Elizabethan man- 
ners and domestic condi- 
tions, an interesting 
question is raised as to the 
meaning of the familiar term 
“* Court-Cupboard.” Refer- 
ences to this piece of 
furniture constantly occur in 
inventories of the period, 
and it seems to have been 
almost universal in halls and 
“great chambers.” While 
oak furniture remained in 
favour, it was found in 
Royal palaces (Charles I had 
two court-cupboards in his 
withdrawing-room at 
Whitehall) as in the homes 
of squires and yeomen. 

In modern times the 
name has been appropriated 
to the well-known type 
shown in Fig. II, and since 
by a cupboard we now 
imply, not a board on which 
to set cups (the original 
meaning of the word), but 
a piece of furniture enclosed 
by doors, it is easy to understand how this identification 
came to be made. There are, however, strong and, in 
my view, conclusive reasons for supposing that this was 
not what was understood by a “ court-cupboard ” in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times. When the article, 
“Cupboards Court,” in the Dictionary of English 
Furniture was in preparation I was alive to the difficulties 
of this identification, and it is there pointed out that 
while the prefix is derived from the French court, the 
term “short” is obviously inapplicable to most of these 
cupboards. But perhaps the need for classification 
under familiar headings was sufficient excuse. 

Mr. Baker positively equates, and I believe him to be 
right, the “ court-cupboard ” of Elizabethan inventories 
with the contemporary sideboard (Fig. I) now 
commonly called a “‘ buffet,” a term, so far as I know, 
only found as a compound in records of the period, 
e.g., “° buffet stool,” “‘ courte buffet cupboarde.”’ Certainly 
this piece of furniture, of which there are several varieties, 
is far easier to connect with the context of the references 
to court-cupboards in documents of the time. In the 
first place the normal height of the cupboard now so 
called is about § ft. 6in., while the sideboard rarely 
exceeds 4ft., thus apparently justifying court in the 
description. Then the references to the display of 
silver vessels on such furniture, e.g., Chapman’s Monsieur 
D’ Olive, 1606, ““ My court-cupboard with its furniture of 


. 





Fig. I. SIDEBOARD of carved and inlaid walnut. Circa 1600 
The type here identified as a Court-Cupboard 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 


plate,” becomes intelligit 
whereas on the loftier kind of 
cupboard plate arranged 
the top would be inconve 
ently high. More conclusi 
the open structure of shel) es 
can be easily reconciled with 
descriptions of court-cup- 
boards possessing a “| 
bottom” or a “ mydd! 
bottom,” and provided wi: 
an ornate cover, like one i 
the Turret Chamber at 
Hardwick in 1601, which 
had “a carpet for it of cloth 
of tyssue of black wrought 
velvet with red and white 
silk fringe.” Such a carpet 
would produce a fine effect 
on the middle shelf of a 
sideboard, but it is really 
unimaginable spread upon 
the top of a high cupboard 
enclosed by doors. These 
arguments are cumulative 
and I think decisive, but 
while they will allow us to 
identify the court-cupboard 
of early inventories beyond 
a peradventure, it must be 
allowed that in solving one 
problem they provideanother. 
If the sideboard, either an 
open structure or with a splay-shaped cupboard fitted in the 
upper part, was known to its owners as a “ court-cup- 
board” what did they call the piece of furniture on which 
we have wrongly bestowed the name? These fictitious 
court-cupboards were produced in great numbers from 
towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign until well into the 
XVIIIth century, later still if we take the Welsh varieties 
into account. The difficulty is not insuperable. By about 
1550 the term “cupboard” no longer retained the exclu- 
sive medieval sense of a board for cups, and a little later 
“close” or “ high” cupboards begin to appear, while 
references are also found to those of “ Waynescott,” 
descriptions which imply the existence of doors. The 
miscalled court-cupboards of modern times no doubt 
conceal their identity under such descriptions. Though 
an accurate nomenclature is much to be desired, it is too 
much to expect that the original use of the terms will 
be revived. As well might one hope to abolish the label 
“refectory table,” which, in defiance of reason, is 
attached to “‘joyned ” tables of a type not made until 
long after the Dissolution. I may add that the “ court- 
cupboard,” i.e., a sideboard reproduced by Mr. Baker 
from the Arden house at Wilmcote is described as 
‘“an early example,” whereas the character of the 
supports would seem to indicate a date about a hundred 
years later than the fine walnut example in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Fig. I). 
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WHAT WAS A COURT-CUPBOARD? 


CUPBOARD of carved oak. 
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Dated 1610. The type inaccurately known as a Court-Cupboard 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 








NINETEENTH~’CENTURY FRENCH ART 


AT AMSTERDAM 





BLONDE GIRL ASLEEP 
Henri Matisse Collection, Paris 


By G. COURBET 


HE Exhibition of French Painting from 1800 to 
1900, organized at the Amsterdam Municipal 
Museum in honour of Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Jubilee, reserves many an art-historic surprise for 
the visitor. He will find quite a number of little-known 
works by great masters and feel inclined to make 
interesting comparisons. Three nude studies respec- 
tively by Ingres, Delacroix and Courbet, provide the 
occasion for comparing a similar subject treated by the 
masters of Classic, Romantic and Realistic schools. Art 
history generally presents Ingres and Delacroix as two 
antipodes. Their ezsthetic ideas have, indeed, been 
quite differing. But when comparing two pictures of 
about the same size and date, we see that these esthetic 
ideas have been most strongly applied in composition. 
Ingres’s small study for the “ Bath ” dated 1826 (so 
much more charming than the large picture at the 
Louvre) shows a “ static” composition, an equal light, 
and rather a poor movement. Delacroix’s ‘“ Woman 
with a Parrot” of 1827, much more “ dynamic,” shows 
more movement in the accessories and in the contrasts 
of light and shadow. But when comparing the kind of 
painting itself (not the presentation of the theme, seen 
through the temperament of the artist, but the solution 
of a purely pictorial problem—for instance, how a leg of 
the woman is painted), we must state that Ingres’s 
solution of 1826 and Delacroix’s of 1827 are not so far 
from each other as their esthetic ideas have been. 
Quite a different effect results from the comparison 
of Ingres’s ‘“ Bath” with Courbet’s “ Blonde Girl 
Asleep” of 1858. Near the very “ modern” looking 
Courbet, Ingres’s study seems to be the work of an 


. 


BY N. S. TRIV AS 


Old Master. Composition and planning are qu 
different. Ingres’s model is seated in the first pla 
being parallel to the background, whilst the body 
Courbet’s “‘ Girl ” cuts all the plans of the compositic 
her feet reaching to the foreground and her hair conflui: 
with the background. Courbet’s touch is also mo 
open and the chair of his “‘ Nude ” is more differentiate: 
Here European painting reaches its last phase before tl 
coming of Impressionism. From here to Manet’s “ B 
at Folies Bergéres,” an ingenious sketch for the maste: 
work at the Courtauld Collection, London, evolution 
esthetic and technic has been as considerable as durir 
the period from Ingres’s “‘ Bath” to Courbet’s “ Gi: 
Asleep.” It is a curious fact that just this last pictur 
has seduced Henri Matisse, the leading artist of th 
post-Impressionist movement, who bought it for hi 
collection, whilst Rodin preferred a “‘ Nude ” by Renoir. 
also exhibited at Amsterdam. 

Claude Monet (whose landscape “‘ Impression : Soleil 
levant”’ gave the name to the Impressionist movement 
is represented with fifteen works amongst which is the 
charming “‘ Blue House at Zaandam,” painted in 1872, 
the year after the artist’s stay in London. There are 
also numerous works by Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Gauguin and Cézanne, illustrating the evolution of this 
school that had such a decisive influence on the shaping 
of modern taste and esthetics. The exhibition is open till 
September 25th. 





STUDY FOR THE TURKISH BATH 
By J. A. D. INGRES 
Baron F. von Hatvany Collection, Budapest 
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VERY important ag exhorted by Mercy, Peace 
acquisition by the : and the Grace of God to be 
Metropolitan steadfast and firm. Finally, 
Museum from the he is shown at the mercy of 
Cathedral of Burgos is two the Vices, with only Hope 
| late medieval tapestries taking up the cudgels for 
which, as far as research can him, while he casts his eyes 
detect, are to be attributed sadly but longingly towards 
Pieter van Aelst, of the central upper group, 
Brussels. One tapestry, representing the Trial of 
The Nativity,” is already Paradise. The successful 
installed in the Burgos outcome of the trial is por- 
Tapestry Hall of The trayed at the extreme upper 
Cloisters ; the second, known right, which is paralleled in 
as “‘ The Redemption of the mystery plays, like the 
Man,” has lately been hang- ** Jugement de Jésus.” The 
ing in the Room of Recent figures in these tapestries are 
Accessions at the Metro- definitely Flemish — well- 
politan’s main building, and modelled faces and rich 
is now in the hall devoted to draperies and landscape 
medieval religious art. The accessories. Curiously 
theme of man’s salvation enough, there is at Hampton 
furnished forth many tapes- Court, in the Great Watch- 
tries now thought to be from ing Chamber, a tapestry of 
an original set of eight the very same design, with 
cartoons, of which the Metro- minor differences in details. 
politan’s new acquisitions Cardinal Wolsey bought it in 
undoubtedly formed two. 1521, and when Wolsey fell 
They were woven as nuptial the King acquired it. 
mementces for Philip the One was greatly inter- 
Fair and Joanna, daughter of ested, upon leaving the sub- 
Ferdinand and _ Isabella, ject of these tapestries, to see 
whose marriage took place in next the very fine special 
1496. Proof of this is shown exhibition of Philippine em- 
on the tapestry at The broideries in the Museum’s 
Cloisters by the arms of the Gallery H 19. Here, too, one 
Holy Roman Empire, promi- saw mastery of fabric work, 
nently displayed. “‘ The Re- done, as I had never known 
demption of Man ” tapestry before, from cloth made from 
has as many scenes, though the fibre of either pineapple 
not so clearly divided, as a or banana. The material 
trecento polyptych, or these made from the former, thin 
scenes may be likened, as the and sheer, is known as pijfia 
Museum’s Bulletin does, to cloth ; that made from the 
the sets of a medizval stage leaf of the banana, which is 
where each “ house” was rather stiffer, is called jusi. 
open on all sides. At the The embroidery worked 
upper left, in a pavilion, the upon the grounds of this 
Virtues are discussing Man’s cloth has been famous since 
sin. In the garden, just with- 1800, and it is now thought 
out, Man is disclosed in that the delicacy of this 
sweet dalliance. Below, in needlework is attributable to 
the next scene, Justice with French, Spanish and Belgian 
a sword, restrained by Mercy nuns working in Spanish 
each Virtue is duly labelled convents on the islands. The 
in Gothic script), makes at type of work is similar in 
Man, who has fallen a prey many instances to French 
to Luxury and other Vices. ‘‘CROWS.” By Kawanabe Kiosal, Japanese School, 1831-89 embroidery. But though the 
Again to the right, Man is Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum work has been highly admired 
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THE REDEMPTION OF MAN;; Detail. 
Brussels, circa 1500. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


by all who saw it in the Philippines, the origin of the 
industry has not been referred to. The designs on these 
cloths are chiefly floral. Pifia cloth washes and starches 
well and is often used for making beautiful blouses. 

A small Millet oil, “‘ The Woman with a Rake,” has 
lately been received by the Metropolitan as a gift from 
Mr. Stephen Clark, whose private collection of even 
more modern painters is very distinguished. This Millet 
is placed by the Museum at about 1870, due to the 
mellowness not only of handling but of observation shown 
by the artist. With it should be compared “‘ The Woman 
at the Churn ” and “ The Normandy Milkmaid.” 

This year marks the bi-centenary of the birth of 
Benjamin West, who, emigrating to London in his 
twenty-fifth year and serving as President of the Royal 


. 


TAPESTRY FROM BURGOS CATHEDRAL 
Attributed to the workshop of PIETER VAN AELST 


Academy from 1792 until his death in 1820, is almost 
as much English as American. His was a remarkable 
career, very like that of Copley (whose centenary was 
signalized last year by the Metropolitan and this year by 
the Boston Museum), who also spent the last half of his 
life in England. West’s atelier could boast of such pupils 
as Gilbert Stuart, Sully, Allston and Trumbull, and he 
was the friend of Sir Joshua. By teaching the Davidian 
type of historical painting, West was able to make himself 
fashionable. Unfortunately, as the exhibition held in May 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia showed, West was, like David, a good painter 
whose ruination came through his historical pomposities. 
“The Death of Wolfe,” lent for the occasion by the 
Canadian National Gallery, is, of course, notable in being 
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WOMAN WITH A RAKE 


Gift of Stephen Carlton Clark, 1938. 





By JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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the first historical painting of that time done in contem- 
porary costume, and it is also a good composition. But 
it probably cemented West as well as Copley in a mould ; 
each one of them was, like David, far more capable as a 
portraitist. 

At the Brooklyn Museum the regular summer exhi- 
bition this year is of the complete graphic art of Gauguin, 
with some specially selected paintings. Gauguin’s @uvre 
in prints is considerable. I do not find it very interesting, 
except technically ; but I cannot deny that his sense of 
line is very gracious (more so than in the paintings), and 
while his figures are confused, I suppose we must blame 
Polynesian art, which he largely copied, for that. As to 
the artist’s printing processes, his daughter, Pola 
Gauguin, wrote in January of 1936 to Alfred Barr, 
director of the Museum of Modern Art, as follows : 

** My father’s original plates were fully worked out 
xylographic box-wood plates, covered with a thin cement 
mass and thus calculated for the book press. His intention 
had been to use them for a revised original edition of ‘Noa-Noa.’ 

** My father’s handling of the plates is not done with 
instruments suitable for the xylographic technique, but with 
cutters and needles . . at times by deep incisions, and at 
times by superficially peeling the surface of the cement mass 

. the plate in itself was a beautiful work of art, sculpturally 
seen. A bit of a barbarian attempt to create something similar 
to the Japanese cloth printing plates, but at the same time 
with a very fine stretching technique of the smooth surface.” 

The exhibition also included zincographs on faded 
yellow paper ; etchings with a dry-point needle (e.g., the 
portrait of Mallarmé) ; and monotypes partly retouched 
by hand, such as that of “ Ia Orana Maria.”” There was 
also the artist's water-colour drawing on the original 
libretto cover of the opera “‘ Hamlet.” Of the paintings 
I found ‘‘ Les Gardiens de Porcs ” of 1888 and *“‘ Autour 
des Huttes Martiniques ” of 1887 the most interesting. 
Gauguin’s colour is the thing, and it haunts one the most 
in the paintings. 

Among the recent accessions now displayed at the 
Brooklyn Museum are Thomas Sutherland’s charming 


water-colour, ‘‘ Sheffield from the Norton Road 
Rowlandson’s wash, “‘ A Book Auction at Sotheby’s 
and a fine Japanese print by Kawanabe Kiosai (1831- 
of “* Crows.” 

Painting and sculpture, by and large, pack up duri 
the summer and do what the theatre does, go to 
provinces. Thus Newport, glass of fashion, has be 
holding three interesting shows launched by the A 
Association of that town. The first was entitled “ Fj 
Famous Artists,” which, while it was sufficiently cosn 
politan to include, among other European artists, Gw 
John, Boudin, Corot, Degas, Delacroix, Morisot, Picas: 
Pierre Roy and Segonzac, was composed of some of t 
best American painters, too—Burchfield, Davies, Demu 
Dickinson, Homer, John La Farge, Lucioni and Grant 
Wood. A few of these artists were recently exhibited 
Wildenstein’s London show, and I believe that your 
general opinion was that, after all, American art was not 
so very American or underivative, which is not to iis 
discredit, since its vocabulary is thus easily understood. 
At the same time the real esprits forts have as yet not 
made their way into the more polite and more official 
showings. The second Newport exhibition was of 
modern French artists, and the third was of portraits and 
flower paintings by Flora Lion. 

For all art lovers remaining in the city New York 
offered its fourth annual summer festival of music, art, 
dance and drama. As far as this concerned painting and 
sculpture, there was the National Exhibition of American 
Art—from all States of the Union—sponsored by the 
Municipal Art Committee. Miltons, mute and inglorious, 
obtain here a handsome parading, and they sometimes 
come off better than “‘ only the greatest and wisest.” It 
is a good place to search out new talent. The same may 
be said of the exhibitions, also in the summer festival, of 
New York City painters at the Municipal Art Galleries. 
Such displays do much to keep alive the art spirit during 
the summer. 





KERCHIEF OR PANUELO OF PINA CLOTH EMBROIDERED WITH PINEAPPLE MOTIVES. 


Philippine Embroideries. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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A GROUP OF RALPH WOOD FIGURES 
From Sir Harold Mackintosh’s Collection. 


EARLY ENGLISH FIGURE POTTERY. Collected and 
described by Sir HAROLD MACKINTOSH, Bart. (Chapman 
and Hall) tos. 6d. net. 


In connection with the exhibition of the early 
Staffordshire pottery collection of figures at the Harrogate 
Art Gallery during August and September, the owner, 
Sir Harold Mackintosh, has produced a book on the 
different models forming the collection. These date from 
the period of Queen Anne to the later part of the 
reign of George III. The author explains, in his 
breezy style, how these things came about, and what 
might in other hands have been but a dry résumé of 
facts is here a most entertaining volume which could 
well have been called “‘ The Romance of Staffordshire.” 
It tells about the earliest figure potter, Astbury (around 
whom the story goes that he affected imbecility to learn 
the craft of pottery from the immigrant Dutchmen Elers, 
who had settled in Staffordshire and only employed 
simple-minded folk for workmen, fearing their processes 
would be discovered) ; it is supposed that Astbury made 
the naive models of soldiers, musicians, pie vendors, &c., 
&c., in solid clays of different colours, to be followed by 
the moulded figures of the celebrated Ralph Woods (father 
and son) which were decorated in lovely coloured and 
translucent glazes of several shades, the oxides being mixed 
with the glaze and applied with a brush, then fired in the 
kiln to transmute the oxides into colours. The photo- 
graphic illustrations of the collection are excellent, and 
the pages of colour plates bring out as close an approxi- 
mation to the originals as one could wish for. These 
include an equestrian group of “ King William III as a 
Roman Emperor”; perhaps the finest toby jug known, 


Q 


(See review below.) 


‘Prince Hal’’; and ‘‘ Martha Gunn (the Brighton Bathing 
Woman),” making a quaint figure as a toby jug. A 
unique Astbury-Whieldon pair of figures of a cat and a 
dog in most unusual coloured running glazes (illustrated 
in this journal in October last) are amongst the more 
important and outstanding items of the collection, and 
are given a page in colour. The book is, in itself, quite 
a “‘collector’s piece,” written by an enthusiast who knows 
his subject thoroughly and has the gift of being able to 
communicate his knowledge to the uninitiated reader in 
an easy, discursive manner. As this collection of figures 
is probably the finest in existence, the book possesses 
permanent value for the collector and dealer. J.R.C. 


DIE DEUTSCHE TRACHT IM WANDEL DER 
JAHRHUNDERTE. Von Eva NIENHOLDT. (Berlin and 
Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co.) R.M. 8.20. 


In view of the enormous existing literature on the 
history of costume, it is perhaps doubtful whether any 
book which sets out to present us with a history of German 
dress from 2000 B.C. to modern times, with the aid of 
only fifty-six illustrations, can add very much to our 
knowledge of the subject. Nevertheless, the book has 
been put together with German thoroughness and may 
prove useful to German students as an elementary 
handbook. Its value for foreigners lies in the fact that 
its plates, drawn exclusively from German sources, 
include illustrations difficult to come by elsewhere and 
interesting for comparison with other material, in order 
to discover what differences, if any, distinguished 
German costume from that of the rest of Europe during 
the successive centuries. J. L 
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TIDES IN ENGLISH TASTE. By B. SPRAGUE ALLEN. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
Harvard University Press.) 2 vols. $8 net. 


These aptly-named volumes are an outstanding 
contribution to the history of taste—“‘ taste” in a wider 
sense than the usual connotation of the word implies : 
it is a melancholy reflection that the author, a professor 
at New York University, died before he was able to see 
his work through the press Only at their peril can it be 
neglected by students of literature or the arts of design. 
But it will not be neglected; rather will it be pilfered 
from discreetly for years to come. Original in con- 
ception and treatment, this book is absorbingly interesting, 
judicial, and, though learned, witty and light in touch. 

The aim is to establish a correlation between literature 
and art during a given period, and while the connection 
is obvious enough, never before has their close inter- 
dependence been so clearly brought out—when Dryden 
legislates for Poetry he sometimes uses the very language 
of architecture; the revolt against formalism and the 
worship of Nature produces chinoiserie and the cult of 
asymmetry. These are rough indications of the general 
theme. In the author’s words he has “ taken a corner of 
a vast field and discussed the most conspicuous phases of 
taste that developed in England between Inigo Jones’s 
Banqueting House (1619) and the close of the XVIIIth 
century.” Painting, music and sculpture are ruled out, 
but the book is a unity, embracing architecture, gardening 
and their chief dependent arts. Within this scope, 
attention is focused upon those particular aspects of 
English taste which, under the influence of men of 
letters, shared the values and ideals of contemporary 
literature. 

“Tides in English Taste”’ should serve to enlarge 
our sympathies, correct misunderstandings, qualify dog- 
matic assertions, and (if it were not too much to hope) 
break down the rigid classifications of the text-books, 
with their passion for fixed termini ad quem and a quo. 
In plain terms, the ebb and flow of these “ Tides ” of 
taste is often not to be precisely determined. Thus, 
Mr. Allen cites abundant evidence that when classicism 
had already triumphed, the traditional English house, 
with its diversified sky-line and irregular plan still found 
stalwart champions. 

Mr. Kenneth Clark is gently reproved for his account 
of the origins of the Gothic Revival. He calls Walpole 
and Gray “the real revivalists,’ but an ardent and 
judicious appreciation of medizval building had persisted 
throughout the classical period ; the passages cited from 
Anthony 4 Wood, Hearne, Stukeley and other confirmed 
medizvalists make Walpole’s appreciation appear sadly 
superficial. 

While the author’s knowledge of architecture and 
gardening inspires complete confidence, his grasp of the 
minor arts is less sure. Concerning furniture, in par- 
ticular, he is a fallible guide. He writes of Chippendale 
as if that cabinet-maker had been personally responsible 
for all his own designs, quite unaware that the credit 
for the plates in the Director really belongs to Lock and 
Copland, “‘ Chippendale’s ghosts.”” Moreover, he illus- 
trates a chair in the Victoria and Albert Museum, with 
Gothic arches in the back, as typical of the rococo spirit, 
whereas it was made about 1775, and the ornament 
already speaks of the classical revival. Worse, he labels 


Batty Langley and John Halfpenny “ third-rate cabi: 
makers”: their rank does not arise, for both y 
architects and designers, not makers of furniture. 
these are slips so venial that it may seem ungenerou 
point them out. They are as dust in the balance aga 
the positive merits of this memorable book. 

RALPH EDWarpD 


‘ 
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NORITAKE TSUDA : Handbook of Japanese Art. 10 co! ur 
plates and 345 illustrations. (George Allen & Unw)..) 
25s. net. 

In this book the author sets forth his purpose th 
“In the study of Japanese art the most difficult thing 
is to understand the complicated esoteric symboli m 
in Buddhist art”; and, “‘ This manual is devoted to 
help these difficulties.” Yet throughout the work such 
help is most conspicuous by its absence. Take Amica, 
the index directs to “‘ Doctrine of Amida,” page 93, 
where we find this illuminating statement: ‘“ The 
doctrine of Amida was expounded most forcibly by 
the priest Genshin 942-1017”; and that is all there 
is about it in the whole book. But what is this esoteric 
symbolism in Buddhist art, that we need to bother 
about it in other forms of art? The author seems not 
to know, apologizing : “It is extremely difficult for even 
Japanese students to understand,” but he gives an 
example on page 52, a statue of Furuna, whose 
“spirituality is symbolized cleverly by making him 
slender.” If that is all there is esoteric about it we 
may pass by unmoved, except to question if it is Furuna 
represented, since the figure lacks its insignia, a long- 
handled censer. W.E. 


THE TEMPLE OF RAMESES I AT ABYDOS. By H. E. 
WINLOCK. (Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers No. 5.) 
$1.50 net. 

A further issue of the Metropolitan Museum papers 
recounts the clearance carried out under the auspices 
of the museum on the site of a temple built in the 
XIXth dynasty at Abydos, in Egypt, by Seti I in memory 
of his father Rameses I. Slabs of relief carvings had 
reached the museum through the generosity of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, who purchased them in Cairo. 
Further slabs were presented by Mr. D. Kelekian. The 
temple was first discovered in 1910, and the present 
publication discusses the plan of the temple as a whole 
and the nature of the relief carvings on the slabs. It 
is a sound and satisfactory account of an important 
series of carvings, done in an age when Egypt was facing 
considerable external dangers at the close of the 
Mediterranean Bronze Age. S.C. 


HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. 
By ALLEN H. EATON. (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion.) 3 dollars. 

In the American Highlands, in the Appalachian 
Mountains, many old handicrafts are still practised. 
This book describes the revival of these arts, including 
the making of furniture and other woodwork, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, needlework, pottery, basket making, 
carving, the making of musical instruments and metal 
work. The book is richly illustrated after photographs 
by Doris Ulmann and others, which stress the great 
social and educational value as well as the artistic worth 
of these handicrafts. Cc. 5... 
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REMBRANDT. 


The Goldsmith. 


Etching. 1655 


The above illustration is taken from the recent re-issue 
(see “‘ Books Received” in the August number) by the 
Oxford University Press of Professor A. M. Hind’s 
“Rembrandt,” originally published in 1932. The book, 
based on the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures delivered 
before Harvard University in 1930-31, remains of 
permanent value not only to the serious student but 
also to the general reader who would like to know why 
he likes this most human of all painters. E. A. 


THE BOOK OF PERIOD DECORATION. 

ARONSON. (Putnam.) 16s. net. 

This book, directed, as the author’s note tells us, to 
people with “a cultural interest in decoration,” aims 
at nothing less than a comprehensive account of decoration 
and furniture, from the late Gothic period to the present 
day, as well as an analysis of the main problems that arise 
in furnishing and decorating. The second section, 
which contains a great deal of information concerning 
materials (such as wood, metal and fabrics), is extremely 
useful ; and the analysis of the functions of rooms is 
thorough and practical. It is in the first section, which 
is historical, that the book is both defective and in- 
accurate. The legend of the Worcestershire origin of 
Thomas Chippendale (which has been discredited 
since 1922) is repeated (page 109); and it is incorrectly 
stated that Chippendale “ did not use inlay or marquetry.” 
The references to the introduction of mahogany and to 
Grinling Gibbons (described on page 91 as the chief 
cabinet-maker of the walnut period) are inaccurate. The 
book is illustrated with excellent half-tone plates of 
some XVIIIth-century and many modern interiors. 


By JOSEPH 


THE ART OF PASTEL. By TERRICK WILLIAMS. 
Pitman.) §s. net. 


(London : 


In this slight treatise the author points out the necessity of 
“* seeing correctly and beautifully.” His remarks on his own and 
other pastellists’ work are practical and useful. 


The illustrations 
include five colour plates. C. K. J. 


REVIEWS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ROMAN LETTERING. By L. C. Evetts, A.R.C.A. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. Documents 


Collected and Edited by “‘ Hispanicus.” 
Editorial, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE FIGURE IN COLOUR 
AND MONOCHROME. By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.I. 
With over 100 Illustrations, including 12 plates in colour. 
(H. F. & G. Witherby, Ltd.) 21s. net. 


EARLY ENGLISH FIGURE POTTERY. A Collection 
of Ralph Wood and Contemporary Pottery. Collected and 
Described by Sir HAROLD MACKINTOSH, Bart. With an 
Introduction by Lieut.-Col. G. W. HorsFIELbD, O.B.E., J.P. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd.) tos. 6d. net. See 
page 143. 

on a HAMETT O’NEALE. By WILLIAM H. Tapp, 

M.C. (University of London Press.) De luxe edition 
limited to 250 copies. Signed by the author. 21s. net. 
Cloth boards 12s. 6d. net. 


PRIVATE PRESSES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO WALES. By WILLIAM WILLIAMS, F.L.A., Keeper 
of Printed Books at the National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, with examples of woodcuts produced by the 
Gregynog Press. (London: The London School of 
Printing ) 

Though this handsome brochure deals principally with 
Wales, it contains much information of wider interest. The story 
of Jonathan Ceredig Davies’s (1859-1932) ‘“‘ Reminiscences ” 
(1927) is alone worth its perusal. Davies completed this book 
page by page with his own hands, battling the while against “‘ old 
age, failing health and sight, fear of poverty.”’ The author tells 
us that: “‘ It is generally conceded that Welsh printers were not 
artists,” and Davies’s work as a printer, he also says, “‘ cannot be 
compared with that of a trained craftsman.” In point of fact, 
Davies himself modestly stated of his own production: ‘‘ The 
author is not a printer.”” Who can doubt, however, that for its 
contents, the circumstances of its production and its rarity, it will 
be as greatly prized by collectors as the most artistic works of 
famous presses. Mr. Williams deals at length with the most 
active of the modern establishments, the Gregynog Press to wit; 
and, in fact, the whole of his account is of permanent value to 
bibliophiles. 


OXON. By JOHN PIPER. 
Ltd.) 2s. 6d. net. 

If you prefer a guide with “‘ poissonality ” to one who makes 
noises like an empty drum, or rather like a dusty bookshelf, you will 
appreciate “‘ Shell Guides.”” The latest one—which is all about 
Oxon without Oxford—written by John Piper, and illustrated by 
Maurice Beck’s and other photographs, comes up to expectation. 
It is stimulating, exasperating, witty, provocative, sound and 
perverse—in short, there is not a dull page in it. Recall a page 
of the usual guide book, and you will appreciate the magnitude 
of this compliment. 


SILHOUETTE. Notes and Dictionary. By Mrs. E. NEVILL 
JACKSON, F.R.Hist.S., F.R.G.S. With ro plates in colour 
and 93 in monotone. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 42s. net. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY. Vol. XII, 
No. 3. (London: Published by the Trustees.) 2s. 6d. net. 


INTERIOR DECORATION TO-DAY. Written and 
compiled by H. G. HAYES MARSHALL, with a Preface by 
MALCOLM MACKENZIE. (F. Lewis (Publishers), Ltd., 
Leigh-on-Sea.) 30s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF FINE PRINTS. 
FOWLER. 


Volume I. (United 


Shell Guide. (B. T. Batsford, 


Edited by ALFRED 
(The Print Society, Kansas City.) $10 net. 





SERIOUS BUSINESS. By J. H. Down and B. E. 
SPENDER. (London: Country Life, Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 


J. H. Dowd’s wash and pen drawings and water-colours of 
children engaged in “‘ Serious Business ” on the sands, in and 
on the water, at home-and elsewhere, could hardly be bettered. 
Brenda E. Spender writes very pleasantly about children: not 
for them. There are 32 colour plates and 48 in black and white. 
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SLAB FOUND NEAR THE END OF HADRIAN’S WALL AT BRIDGENESS, CARRIDEN ON THE FORTH 
Lent by the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh 


Two thousand years is a considerable slice of the 
world’s history. It is more than twice the period 
of time which has elapsed since William the Conqueror 
invited himself to England in that unforgettable year 
of 1066. 

The exhibition, which is on a grand scale, will remain 
open until September 23rd, 1938. The facade of the 
Palazzo in which it is housed has been modified to a severe 
simplicity, in keeping with the architectural ideas of 
Ancient Rome, and the sixty rooms of the interior are 
filled with relics of the Augustan age. There are, of 
course, many reproductions and _ illustrations—indeed, 
3,000 of the exhibits are prints and drawings. But there 
are, in addition, some 2 000 actual objects that were made 
in the days of Augustus, relics that have survived all the 
changes and chances of twenty centuries. 

In the exhibition there are reproductions of all the 
great masterpieces of Roman building, bridges and 
viaducts, amphitheatres, triumphal arches, the famous 


Aeeeeseen 


Roman baths, the great villas of the patricians, town 
planning for the “ plebs,” can all be seen in plastic models 
perfectly drawn to scale. 

The home life of the Romans can be studied in a 
complete reconstruction of a house of the Augustan 
age, with central heating, cooking utensils in the kitchen 
furniture, decorations and lighting. The clothes of the 
period, not laid out as museum pieces but shown exactly 
as worn, are displayed in profusion and the exhibition 
is so detailed that even the work of the Roman hair- 
dressers can be studied. 

Various authorities in England have co-operated to 
make the survey of life in the time of Augustus both 
vivid and authentic. 

Architectural remains, statues, coins, gems, brooches, 
and gold and silversmiths’ work are among the exhibits 


sent to Rome from Britain, together with models of 


Roman building carried out in this country in the time 
of the Roman occupation. 





FROM A HOARD OF IVtH CENTURY ROMAN SILVER FOUND AT TRAPRAIN LAW, EAST LINTON, 


NEAR EDINBURGH 


Lent by the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland 
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VHEN WERE ROCKING CHAIRS 


NVENTED? 


HAT, nearly five hundred chairs and 

not a single rocker?” I was interested 

in this laywoman’s comment at the 

exhibition to illustrate the history of 
nglish chairs—recently arranged by a famous dealcr 
1 aid of a hospital. It is usual to discredit Americans 
ith the invention of rocking chairs, but there seems to 
ve no absolute certainty that the first man to borrow 
he old cradle-rockers idea and adapt it to a chair was 
1otan Englishman. Mr. Wallace Nutting, a considerable 
\merican authority, has the following note under 
‘Rockers ” in his “‘ Windsor Handbook.” 

““We have heard of original WINDsor rockers, but, 
possibly with one exception, have not seen them. Elsewhere 
remarks are made as to the means of knowing that rockers 
are not original. As it is no longer good form to rock, and 
for that matter never could have been, we need not grieve 
over the false WINDSOR rocker, except to regret that so many 
thousand perfectly good Wrnpsors have been spoiled by 
adding rockers.” 

Genuine old chairs to which rockers have been added 
are, of course, very liable to mislead the ignorant and 
unwary. During the recent Wesleyan bicentenary 
celebrations, for instance, many visitors to Wesley’s 
House must have noticed the XVIIth or early XVIIIth- 
century wainscot chair here illustrated and supposed 
if they did not read the legend or look closely at the 
rockers) that the chair is in original condition and that 
John Wesley was addicted to rocking. Actually, this 
piece (used but not owned by the great evangelist) had 
in Wesley’s times a platform where the rockers now are. 
When the platform was removed and the rockers put on 
I cannot say, but suggest that the latter operation, at 
least, was probably executed between 1825 and 1875. 
Possibly the research which will inevitably be provoked 
by the growing interest in “early Victoriana” may 


EXHIBITION 


BY J. D. U. WARD 





A WAINSCOT CHAIR WITH ROCKERS 


reveal something of the history of the rocking chair. 
We English shall then know whether our fathers begot, 
or merely adopted, this pseudo necessity of lower middle- 
class Victorian parlours. 


OF THREE CENTURIES OF 


FRENCH DOMESTIC SILVER, METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM, NEW YORK 


FEW supplementary remarks to the review in the 
last number of Apollo by its New York corre- 
spondent on the remarkable Exhibition of Old 
Silver at the Metropolitan Museum may not be 

inappropriate for English students of this fascinating 
subject, especially in view of the excellent catalogue 
issued in connection with it. With its many illus- 
trations and its interesting introduction by the Curator, 
Mr. Preston Rennington, the catalogue possesses more 
than ephemeral value. 

No fewer than 800 pieces are exhibited, including 
558 by Paris goldsmiths and 230 from 30 provincial 
guilds. They begin with a beaker of about 1500-30, 
followed by another beaker by Thierry de Bry, of 
Strasbourg, 1560-70. A charming little ewer, wrought 
at Reims early in the XVIth century, is similar to a finer 
vessel of much the same date in St. Peter Port Church, 


BY E. ALFRED JONES 


Guernsey, formerly claimed as French but now regarded 
as English. A plain rosewater dish, Paris, about 1577, 
is notable, as is the well-known bottle of Henry III of 
France, made in Paris in 1581-2 probably by Noel 
Delacroix, lent by the Louvre. Of the XVIIth century, 
there are several delightful things from French and 
English collections, beginning with a unique warming 
pan of 1660-1, by Charles Petit, of Paris, most of whose 
finest works are not, strangely enough, in their country 
of origin, but in England. Excessively rare is the 
princely toilet service of silver-gilt lent by the late Duke of 
Devonshire, which came from the Paris atelier of Pierre 
Prévost in 1670-1 and which bears the arms of William 
of Orange and Mary, Princess of Orange, to whom it was 
probably a gift on their marriage in 1677. Two more 
rare exhibits are a plain octagonal salt, Grenoble about 
1675, and a caster of about 1670, of the plain cylindrical 
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form and with the same “ cut-card” work as English 
casters of Charles II period. Not the least precious exhibit 
is Matthew Prior’s inkstand, by Philibert Trouvé, of Paris, 
1698, lent by the Duke of Portland. Another piece is 
an écuelle by a Brest goldsmith, about 1681, of interest 
to English collectors as one of the models of a vessel by 
a French Huguenot goldsmith in England. There are 
other things revealing their influence on English plate, 
namely, the appliqué strapwork so much favoured here 
in the earlier part of the XVIIIth century; a candle- 
stick of the mid-X VIIth century, of a type copied by a few 
rare English goldsmiths of Charles II ; great soup tureens ; 


a precious little fork, 1600-50, very like the earliest know 
English specimen (1632) in the Victoria and Albe 
Museum ; and a trifid-end spoon, Bordeaux, about 168: 

Most of the great Paris masters of the XVIIIi 
century are represented by fine examples: Thom 
Germain and his son, Francois Thomas Germain, th 
maker of the great services for the Crown of Portuga 
a few specimens of which are shown at New York. Or 
piece, by the younger Germain from Lisbon, is 
remarkable kettle with Chinese features, dated 1756-6: 
Altogether it is a delightful and instructive exhibitio: 
as will be seen from the ample illustrations. 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


T this time of the year, when everybody who is 
anybody is supposed not to be in town, one may 
see a number of Summer Exhibitions—many of 
them as extensive, or even more extensive, than 

those held during the height of the season. This seems 
surprising until one learns that these Summer Exhibitions 
are really not intended for Londoners or visitors from 
abroad, but for our own folk who come up from the 
provinces. I am told that, for instance, such shows as 
the Summer Exhibitions at the Royal Institute Galleries 
have done so well during the past two years that this, 
their third venture, is likely to have a permanent 
succession. I am glad to hear it ; yet, to be frank, I am, 
in this case, somewhat puzzled. There are nearly five 
hundred exhibits, out of which there are only twenty-one 
that seem to me to possess appreciable merit. What 
I find amiss with the others is not necessarily that they 
are badly done, or that their originators possess no 
technical skill. It is something difficult to define, except 
that they seem to lack a real raison d’étre. It is a fault 
by no means peculiar to the Piccadilly Institute ; it puts 
one out of humour with the majority of works of art 
to-day. When I say “ one” I mean myself, and possibly 


a good many others, but still a negligible minority.. 


Perhaps we are too exacting—nous autres—when we 
demand a good reason for a work of art. One of the 
worst reasons, but nevertheless the usual one, that seems 
to inspire artists is the fact that the view—whether it be 
a landscape, a bunch of flowers, an animal or what not— 
pleased them in nature and inspired them with the desire 
to make a careful record. That, however, is no valid 
reason, because it is the work, the oil painting, the 
water-colour, or even the statuette that must be judged 
as what it is and not as what it represents. 


AT THE R.L 

In the Institute exhibition there are quantities of 
works which remain, after all, only inadequate and 
incomplete records. Take, however, Billie Waters’s 
“Grey Seal Baby,” for example, and you find that 
the whole area of the painting, and not only the 
little animal itself, expresses what one might call 
“* Grey-Seal-Babyhood.” It is all of a piece, and 
pleases our eyes as a painting as much, or even more, 
than a view of the animal itself. The artist has taken 
from, but also added to nature, and thus achieved a new 
unity. Or take Joan Gilbert Scott’s “‘ Flowers.” These 
are not records of plant life, but rather of her own life, 
her own “reactions.” The picture is designed with 


thought and expressed with personal feeling. In othe 
words, her “‘ Flowers” are flowers in their own right 
rather than in nature’s. With Evelyn Abelson’s view « 
“* Stresa”” one cannot be quite sure whether nature ha 
been so extraordinarily kind as to present the artist wit! 
colours that only needed careful matching in pigments 
It might be, of course, because nature in those parts i: 
often very kind in this sense. Nevertheless, the 
probability is that the artist has lent nature a helping 
hand, for the picture is one of extraordinary colouristic 
charm, Campbell Mellon has a painting, “ Full 
Summer,” rather like one of Boudin’s plage scenes ; and, 
like Boudin’s, it has a satisfying completeness, a rendering 
of nature in the language of the painter’s brush. R. H. 
Sauter has been very happy in his two paintings, “ Sic 
Transit (the last of the Herzogin Cecilie)”’ and “‘ The 
Strait and Narrow Way’”’; the latter shows a flooded 
road with all the feeling of unwanted waters. Both 
views are unities and not mere fragments of scenery. 
The difference between one and the other is often very 
subtle, but looking at Reginald Eve’s, A.R.A., ‘* The 
Road to Reeth, Yorkshire,” an apparently very simple 
painting, one notices at once that it is the work of an 
artist, as distinct from that of a landscape painter. Often 
one and the same artist fails in one and succeeds in 
another case. D. H. Banner’s “‘ The Castilian Spring, 
Delphi,” for example, has a unity and an aerial truth 
which is lacking in “‘ The Bay of Itea from Delphi.” 
Obviously, the same mountain ranges have yielded in 
one case esthetic success, in the other, if not failure, at 
least far less esthetic satisfaction. William Johnstone has 
gone all out for abstract esthetics in his ‘“‘ Scottish 
Landscape.” Its creativeness, however, is not convincing, 
though much above most other paintings here. 

To the pictures just mentioned I might have added 
a few more, but they represent a minority, negligible 
compared with the majority, which latter, no doubt, will 
have more admirers. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

The Summer Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, 
though ambiguously described as ‘‘ Paintings, Drawings, 
Sculpture and Prints by Modern Artists,” is of a different 
nature. In this exhibition figure unknown contem- 
poraries along with very well-known ones and, what is 
more, with such comparatively “‘ old masters ” as G. F. 
Watts, Camille Pissarro, Tissot and Gauguin. 

To distinguish here between the exhibits which have 
a raison d’étre and those which have apparently none 
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THE LOWERING OF THE OBELISK AT ST. PETER’S IN ROME IN 1586 


From Domenico Fontana, ‘‘ Della Transportatione Dell’ Obelisco Vaticano,” 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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is less advisable, unless one confines himself to our 
contemporaries who have not yet reached the “ master ” 
status. The slightest note by a master may be of interest 
because of that, but one must, or rather one ought to, 
assume that contemporaries are, in the main, concerned 
with offering finished works for sale. In fact, however, 
when it comes to works of art, paintings in particular that 
are complete and pleasing in themselves, 7.e., quite apart 
from their historical, historico-zsthetical or associative 
significance, they are here, as elsewhere, exceptions, not 
the rule. At their head in this show is Tissot’s “ In the 
Tuileries Gardens,” a sombre black-and-brown design 
with pre-Raphaelite finish. Next to it I would put, 
daringly, Roger Pettiward’s humorous ‘“‘ Garden Golf,” 
which, in colour and the handling of light, is a complete 
thing, and none the worse for being humorous. Strangely 
enough, it is infinitely better than the same artist’s 
** Channel Crossing.” Satisfying, in a sort of suburban 
spirit, is likewise Kenneth Rowntree’s “ Spring in 
Thurloe Square ’—thanks in the main, perhaps, to the 
pillar box in the centre. An isolated red nearly always 
does the trick—ask Constable. Compared with such 
modest things as these, G. F. Watts’s “ The Enchantress ” 
is a study of vast, intended import. It was evidently 
motivated by the problem of foreshortening the raised 
arm. It remains merely a failure in the grand manner. 
Pleasingly complete again are Sine Mackinnon’s sombre 
** Mount Parnassus from Delphi,” Duncan Grant’s low- 
toned “ Dahlias,” Winifred Nicholson’s sunny “‘ The 
Sand Castle,” Jane Simone Bussy’s jolly ‘‘ Landscape 
near Cannes.” 

I am writing in the irresponsible Summer Spirit, as 
no respecter of persons, otherwise I should have paid my 
tribute to such eminences as Cézanne, Forain, Bonnard, 
Sickert, Derain, Picasso, not to mention Paul Nash and 
Wyndham Lewis and others worth mentioning in this 
show. How odd, for example, the contrast between 
Aubrey Beardsley’s “‘ Messalina ’” and Wyndham Lewis’s 
‘**Pensive Woman,” hanging here close together, as do 
Eric Gill and Charles Conder. 
this stimulating show I must draw attention to two pieces 
of what the artist calls ‘‘ Character Models.” One 
represents ‘“‘ The Literary Club,” consisting of Garrick, 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, the other 
is a portrait of Laurence Sterne, entitled “‘ The Starling.” 
The figures here are realistically dressed puppets. I can 
think of no better way of making a period /ive again in 
the eyes of posterity. They are quite admirable; the 
artist is Adeline Newman. I hope she will give us more 
of the kind. 


AT REID & LEFEVRE’S 


The Summer Exhibition at Messrs. Alexander Reid 
and Lefévre’s Galleries is devoted almost entirely to 
our younger contemporaries. Amongst them, apart 
from Richard Sickert’s portrait of the late Fred Winter, 
Edward Le Bas stands out as the author of the most 
satisfying pictures. By this I mean, as I have insisted, 
that they not only make a unity self contained, but that 
they also show a degree of finish which, if we discard 
the expert’s point of view, is a quality of the greatest 
importance to the picture buyer who is a true amateur, 
and not mainly a collector. In Le Bas’s “ Mantelpiece ” 
the colour and tone values are subtly stated. Duncan 
Grant's ‘‘ Sussex Landscape,” executed in quite a 


Before taking leave of - 


different key and method, if more summary, is sti! 
comfortable as a room decoration. Hans Feibusch is th 
strongest colourist here ; his “Apples ” are like a Braque 
but with astonishingly powerful blue colour. Hi 
“‘Cyclamen and Shells” is a fine design; but hi 
pictures, it seems to me, could not live comfortably i: 
average surroundings. Frances Hodgkins’s “ Still Life ’ 
will please those who can appreciate this artist’s inventive 
but highly peculiar style. Elwin Hawthorne presents i: 
“ Orleston Road” one of those quaint pictures whic! 
diversify the ever various face of London. Ivon Hitchens 
like Frances Hodgkins, has a peculiarity of design whic! 
may not commend itself to everyone. Nevertheless, hi 
“* Landscape ” has, as it were, the soul rather than thx 
body of the subject. Sine Mackinnon and Wyndhan 
Lewis are also especially worth noting. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE BY 
THE LATE GLYN PHILPOT, R.A. (1884-1937) AT 
THE TATE GALLERY 


Glyn Philpot, the Royal Academician, whom we lost 
last year, has been honoured by the authorities of the 
Tate Gallery with a Memorial Exhibition. This, 
unfortunately, will have closed its doors before this 
notice can appear in print, otherwise I would have 
strongly advised a visit. Glyn Philpot’s case is an 
extraordinarily interesting one. Gifted with exceptional 
powers of execution, able to do anything he pleased, not 
only as a painter but also as a sculptor, and do it as well 
as anyone, and better by far than most, there is neverthe- 
less something lacking, something that far less gifted 
artists sometimes attain. Born in 1884, he came to 
maturity when Sargent dominated the scene in this 
country ; when Manet and Velazquez, Giorgione and 
Frans Hals, and Watts and Puvis de Chavannes were most 
discussed in studios such as Charles Shannon’s and 
Charles Ricketts’s. In this Memorial Exhibition one saw 
reflections of all these painters and the disputes about 
them. One saw how Philpot was for long under the 
spell of Tradition. Not that he copied or imitated ; 
but one sees how he tried to follow. In my view one 
could state his problem thus, for example: ‘‘ Boy with 





STACHYS AND LEAVES. 
From the Memorial Exhibition at the Tate Gallery 


By GLYN PHILPOT 
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Soear’’—Giorgione; ‘“‘ The Opera Box ’—Sargent ; 
a Zagarosa”’—Manet ; “ Vladimir Rosing ”—Ribera ; 
[he Marchioness of Carisbrooke ”—J. J. Shannon 
so at that time a luminary). ‘“‘ Penelope” shows the 

influence of the other Shannon. (‘‘ Under the Sea,” a 

b-marinal romance, owes its inspiration, I guess, also 

the Shannon-Ricketts dinner-table, over which a 
rreek god and a bowl of shells and corals mystically 
resided.) Then one saw how he tired of all these 
radition-inspired efforts, and wanted to break away. He 
ied this first, it would seem, through subject matter, 
ence ‘‘ The Street Accident,’ which has affinities, if 
any, with William Strang, who was also tradition- 
haunted ; but this street accident is not convincing ; 
there lurks about it more consciousness of art than of the 
accident. In “The Black Mother” in “ The Journey 
of the Spirit ”’ we see him reaching out for other spheres 
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through subject matter until eventually, in his last 
period, he seeks to attain it through a break-away in 
colour orchestration, if mot necessarily in subject 
matter. Perhaps ‘“‘ The Three Fates ” and the “ Portrait 
of Mrs. Howeson”’ may be regarded as typical. 

Throughout, however, we note in all his work, side 
by side, a tremendous technical equipment struggling 
against some inner void. Perhaps the picture he 
called ‘“‘ Weeping Venus” is symbolic of this — his 
tragedy. 

It is perhaps only in some of the flower pieces, such 
as the almost abstract ‘“ Stachys and Leaves,” that his 
great esthetical sensibility and executive invention shows 
itself without any sign of that elusive something which 
he pursued; that psychic quality which his younger 
friend, Vivian Forbes, whose portrait is also in this 
show, possessed in so remarkable a degree. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HAIL AMERICA! 

We have now an office of our own in New York. 
This number of Apollo opens, fittingly we hope, with 
an article on one of the greatest American picture 
collections. We shall endeavour in future to devote 
special attention to American collections, as well as to 
other art institutions and events. This is not by any 
means due to our very natural wish to gain new readers 
on the other side of the Atlantic; but quite frankly 
we have more guile. We hope the lively interest the 
United States citizens and citizenesses show in everything 
connected with the arts will be made better known on 
this side : it should set us an example. 

THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND 

Meanwhile, we here deserve credit at least for the 
prosperity of our own National Art Collections Fund. 
More by accident than by design this number contains 


cumulative evidence of the varied and laudable activities 
of this fund. Our colour plate of Senator Morosini 
by Tintoretto was one of its splendid gifts to the nation 
as long ago as 1924. Below is further evidence of the 
beneficial activities of the fund, consisting of the 
“London Scot Legacy.” On a following page will 
be found a most attractive example of early American 
goldsmiths’ work. Its special interest lies, apart from 
the beautiful design, in the cire perdu process with which 
it was made. Again on page 154 is another recent 
purchase by the N.A.C.F., a portrait in bronze by one 
of France’s foremost living sculptors, Despiau, hitherto 
not represented in England. As we go to press we have 
received information of another important acquisition. 
The fund has purchased and presented to the British 
Museum a portrait drawing of St. John Hay, fifth 
Baronet, and his wife by Ingres, signed and dated 1816. 





PORTRAIT OF PROF. JOHN WILSON 
‘Christopher North) By THoMAs DUNCAN 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES GIBBS 
By SOLDI 


PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By SiR WILLIAM ALLAN 


Purchased from ‘* A London Scot’? Legacy by the National Art-Collections Fund and presented to the National Portrait Gallery 
of Scotland, Edinburgh. See also pp. 154-155 
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Up to now the museum collection contained no important 
portrait drawing by this French master. 


“NEW ENGLISH” ART AND THE FRENCH 


This month there are, unavoidably, no “‘ Paris Notes” 
from our Paris Correspondent. By coincidence, however, 
we have received some interesting information from Paris 
regarding the success of the New English Art Club Exhi- 
bition, organized by the club at the former Georges Petit 
Galleries there during July. To begin with the most 
important evidence of success first, the following works 
were acquired by the French nation for the Collection 
of Modern Foreign Art now housed in the Jeu de Paume : 


“* Cinerarias,” by Augustus John. 

“* Skeleton,” by Paul Nash. 

“* John and Elisabeth,” by Sir William Rothenstein. 
“* St. Mary’s, Bridgnorth,” by P. Wilson Steer. 
“Le Dégel, Bath,” by Alfred Thornton. 


No one in England, I think, will grumble at their choice, 
which is of sufficient variety to prove that there are 
many facets of Living English Art. 


Hardly less important to us from another point of 
view is the impression made upon the French public. 
We have to thank Mr. Alfred Thornton, the honorary 
secretary of the club, for the material from which the 
following expressions of opinion are culled : 


The Beaux Arts of July Ist begins by pointing out 
that M. J. E. Blanche “ est probablement le seul artiste 





MLLE. SCHULTE. 


Gilded Bronze Cast. 


Purchased from Wildenstein’s and presented by the National Art 
Collections Fund to the Tate Gallery 


By DEsPIaAu 


et écrivain frangais capable de parler en connaissance 
cause de la peinture Anglaise contemporaine,” becau 
he himself has been a member of the N.E.A. Club f 
fifty years, a “‘ camarade ” of Sickert’s and, in short, 
much at home in London as in Paris. It is also, hoy 
ever, claimed for him that “ Il y a exercé, en tout ca 
une influence concréte et y a introduit l’esthétique « 
Degas.”” One wonders whether that really is so? \ 
should have thought that the influence of Dega: 
“ esthétique "—if he ever had one—was quite dire 
However that may be, Beaux Arts, who calls Sicke 
“non seulement un grand peintre mais aussi un fourri 
de la peinture francaise en Angleterre,” scolds t! 
Parisian public “‘ que croit étre le public le plus intellige 
et le mieux informé de l'Europe et du monde” fi 
“* consciencieusement ” ignoring present English art. 
maintains, furthermore, that the recent official exhibition of 
British Art had done little to make it known. Will ti 
exhibition at the Georges Petit Galleries, it asked, teach 
it to love this art? Beaux Arts, telling its readers that 
the show ought to have taken place in the national! 
Musée des Ecoles Etrangéres, opines that the exhibition 
demonstrates the existence in England of “artistes de 
valeur” and of an “école de peinture authentique 
c’est-a-dire fondé sur une culture et répondant 4 une 
nécessité.” It finds the show ‘“ déconcertante” ; it 
thinks that there were few examples of mediocrity or 
quite without interest. Allan Gwynne Jones’s “la Céne 
moderne ”’ is, according to Beaux Arts, “1a toile maitresse 
de l’exposition” and should have been acquired for the 
nation. Wadsworth, on the other hand, “ qui passe en 
Angleterre pour un surréaliste n’est qu’un trés bel artisan 
du pinceau.” 


Albert Rutherstone, Augustus John, Ethel Walker, 
Sickert, John and Paul Nash, Dorothy Coke, Jowett 
and Alfred Thornton are the other artists who are singled 
out for special mention by the Beaux Arts critic. 


The Tribune des Nations of July 14th, after telling 
their readers that it needs, after all, no great effort for 
Frenchmen “ pour suivre Shakespeare, Ben Jonson ou 
Bernard Shaw, Dickens, Stevenson ou James Stephens,” 
commend Frederick Brown and Henry Rushbury, 
whom they feel to be “un peu nos petits-cousins 4 la 
mode de Normandie.” Walter Sickert, Wilson Steer, 
Lucien Pissarro, J. B. Manson, William Clause, Mary 
Adshead, Charles Cundall, Augustus John, D. S. 
MacColl, Muirhead Bone, Clara Klinghoffer, James 
Wilkie are next singled out for special mention by this 
critic. Next comes a charming passage about “ quelques 
peintres plus purement anglais soit par humeur 4pre, 
soit par le doux charme.” These apparently are Stanley 
Spencer and J. Kinnersley Kirby, Max Beerbohm and 
John Wheatley. The French reader is then told that 
‘““un club artistique anglais ne serait pas complet s'il 
ne faisait large place aux aquarellistes,” and here Wilson 
Steer and Alfred Thornton are mentioned first but 
“Pune des pages les plus séduisantes de l exposition 
est sans doute celle de Henry Rushbury, ‘la rue de 
Santa Croce 4 Jerusalem.’” Amongst the engravings the 
late Job Nixon’s is singled out for special praise. 

Etre ou ne pas étre of July, in a short notice, finds 
“les traditions britanniques” most clearly expressed 
in the technique of William Clause or Sir W. Rothenstein, 
and in the “ ton humoristique ” of Stanley Spencer, or, 
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ncore tout simplement dans le caractére des modéles ” 
Kirby or Nevinson. 


With Le Petit Parisien of July 1st, Sickert, Steer, 
. L. Clause, Ginner, Kirby, T. T. Baxter, Vernon 
ethered, Alfred Thornton, Beatrice Bland, G. Charlton, 
|. Fisher Prout, Dunlop, Lucien Pissarro, Augustus 
hn, Fairlie Harmer, W. Nicholson, Mary Adshead, 
Irsula Tyrwhitt, Stanley Spencer, Francis Dodd “ et 
ifin,” Frederick Brown find most favour. 


I do not think that these excerpts require any further 
ymment. 


THE TEACHING OF ART 


I have recently seen three of the most important 
irt School Exhibitions in London: Westminster 
School’s, the L.C.C. Central School’s, and the Royal 
College of Art. The subject seems a little outside the 
scope of this magazine, but perhaps the following 
comment is worth making. One’s impression is that 
Westminster succeeds best in its painting school, in 
which it is well above the two others. Sculpture is weak 
in all schools, though there were one or two things 
worth looking at in each. The Central School excels in 
craftsmanship in all the branches of the applied arts, 
notably cabinet-making and textiles, also in silverwork 
and bookbinding. Actually, however, the Royal College 
now seems to work hand in hand with the Central School. 
The Royal College, nevertheless, unquestionably deserves 
the palm for originality in respect of commercial and 
industrial design. Its exhibition in the Western Galleries, 
Prince Consort Road, was in its way a quite remarkable 
event. Its pre-eminent characteristics were high spirits 
and excellent taste. One found one’s self smiling 
again and again at the amusing and intelligent way in 
which the R.C.A. students had made use of all sorts of 
odd material for display publicity and other, often, it is 
true, not quite obvious purposes. What struck one in 
this excellent show was the fact that the Cubists’ and 
Surrealists’ ideas, never quite convincing when they are 
presented in the form of High Art, of paintings or 
sculpture, had here found their most intelligent exploita- 
tion and happiest justification. Even the apparently 
most useless things served at least the purpose of raising 
a smile—like a neat joke. 


The point, however, is this: these exhibitions leave 
no doubt that we have in our midst enough young men and 
women with high skill and admirable taste to satisfy the 
most exacting demands; what is lacking is intelligent 
patronage. 


We cannot, perhaps, expect those of our readers who 
are collectors of antiques to give our young moderns the 
sympathy they deserve, but we most emphatically think 
that our Captains of Industry and others who must or 
prefer to live in the present and to look to the future 
to make more and better use of living painters, craftsmen 
and designers. These exhibitions prove, at all events, 
that it is neither the schools nor the students who 
are to blame if the British Empire lags behind in this 
respect. 


We are, however, not so certain that art teaching 
in elementary and secondary schools is quite as right 
as the L.C.C. seems to think. Certainly the Exhibition 
of School Children's Work held at the County Hall last 


month was remarkable, and certainly, also, present-day 
teaching of drawing and painting is infinitely better 
than it used to be. The freedom of expression which 
it encourages must be of much greater benefit to the 
children than the soul-destroying pseudo-art which was 
until quite recently taught. The danger now, however, 
is that the pendulum is swinging too far in the opposite 
direction, at all events in respect of the older children. 
When a boy or a girl has reached the age of puberty, 
say sixteen and fourteen respectively, one should expect 
more of them than freedom of expression. One wants 
to see an effort to combine intelligent observation and 
careful execution with a sense for esthetical values. In 
fact it may be questioned whether esthetical values are 
as important at this stage from the pedagogical viewpoint 
as the others. Only those who possess sufficient talent 
should be encouraged to continue the practice of 
esthetics ; for the others, observation and precision 
are the practical aims at this stage; theoretically con- 
templation and the realization and enjoyment of zsthetical 
values in all their protean application is sufficient—or 
so we think. 

We do not want to encourage hosts of imper- 
fectly skilled ‘‘ Sunday artists,” even if there were 
thousands of douanier Rousseaus amongst them; it 
is more important that esthetical experience should 
make the average school child, when it leaves school, 
disgusted with the massacre of zsthetical values in its 
social and civic environment, than that it should 
deem it sufficient merely to seek an escape from its 
surroundings into the regions of High Art. 





GOLD PECTORAL. Length 114 in., width 8} in. 
South American goldsmiths’ work from Popayan, Colombia 


Purchased by the National Art Collections Fund for the 
British Museum 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF FINE EARLY XVIIITH-CENTURY 
MIRRORS 


AN EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUE MIRRORS, INCLUDING 
examples of the principal periods XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries, will be held at the Owen Evan-Thomas 
Galleries, 20, Dover Street, W.1, during September. 
The particular interest of the exhibition is that the 
greater number of the mirrors are of a size which lends 
itself conveniently to the small house and modern 
flat. The specimen here illustrated is one of a pair of 


early XVIIIth-century mirrors, specially remarkable 
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because the mirror plates and the gold gilding are 
their original condition. 


“ THE ENGLISH DOMESTIC CLOCK” 

Sir,—Any author must expect criticism, but when y 
reviewer takes me to task for confining myself to the Verge a 
Anchor escapements, he must have in mind watches, regulat« 
or chronometers rather than domestic clocks ; even Grahan 
Dead-beat escapement is sufficiently rare to be specially me 
tioned in sale catalogues. 

Replying to his criticism that many of the examples sho 
are beyond the range of the average buyer, I would point 
that the period of evolution was the XVIIth century ; in ord 
to illustrate this, you must take work of this period, for whi 
the majority of cased clocks now surviving are “ collector,’ 
pieces.’’ These early examples, especially the Tompion Gran 
Sonnerie movements, were included to show mechanical progre 
and from comments received on all sides, they are, I fanc 
considered a main feature of the book. 

My illustrations for the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries a 
almost all ordinary furnishing clocks, illustrating the evoluti 
of types. 

Concerning “ modernizations,’” by which I think he mea: 
** restorations,’’ these have to be seen and handled ; you cann: 
deal adequately with this point in photographs 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. I. H. ALAN LLoyp. 


We have much pleasure in drawing our readers’ attention t 
W. & G. Foyle’s Catalogue of Department 17 dealing with Ari 
and Collecting, just published. 

Professor Mesterhazy, of Budapest, a valued contributor, has 
kindly sent us an illustrated volume, ‘‘ Hungary, 1937 Paris 
World Exhibition—issued by the Government Commissioner 
for the Paris World Exhibition,” published by the Pallas Literary 
and Printing Co., Budapest. This volume is not only handsomely 
produced, but above all, bears testimony to the great amount of 
artistic talent and admirable exsthetic taste in architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the lesser arts that now distinguishes 
a country which has evidently taken on a new lease of life. 

From the Hon. Andrew Shirley. 

S1r,—I am preparing a short study of the life and work of 
Richard Parkes Bonington, to which I hope to add some lists of 
his principal oils, water-colours, and drawings. 

May I appeal to your readers to inform me of any such works 
in their possession ? If they have already been photographed, a 
print would be of great assistance to me. I hope it would be 
possible for me to see the originals in many cases 

Yours faithfully, 


1A. Royal Avenue, ANDREW SHIRLEY. 


Chelsea, S.W. 3 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
VINCENZO MOROSINI. By TINTORETTO. Oil on 
canvas. H. 33} ins., w. 20} ins. 

From the painting in the National Gallery, purchased 
by the National Art Collections Fund from Agnew and 
presented in commemoration of the National Gallery 
Centenary and of the Fund’s Coming of Age, 1924. 

Vincenzo Morosini, 1511-88, was a great personage 
in his time. Senator of the Venetian Republic, he was 
in military command of Venice in the Turkish War in 
1571 and became Procurator in 1578. 

This is one of the most excellent portraits by 
Tintoretto, in respect of technical achievement. The 
broad and masterly handling makes it the admiration of 
all who appreciate the medium and the envy of modern 
painters who still do so. 

PRINCE HAL JUG. By RALPH WOOD. H. 15 ins. 

This is one of the colour plates in Sir Harold 
Mackintosh’s book on Early English Figure Pottery, 
reviewed on page 143. One of the most important 
specimens of Toby Jug, it is sometimes known as 
‘‘ Falstaff’ Jug ; the author, however, inclines to the belief 
that it represents Sir Toby Belch in “ Twelfih Night.” 











PICTURES AND PRINTS : 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 


FURNITURE : PORCELAIN 





AND POTTERY : SILVER : OBJETS D’ART 


T the time of going to press with these notes very few dates 
have been fixed for the sales to be held during the coming 
season, but we are very glad to hear that despite the troublous 
te of affairs in the East, Messrs. Eastwoop & HOLT have 
hered together a very fine collection of antique Chinese 
rcelain and pottery of all periods, old and modern jade and 
1er hardstone carvings, and antique Chinese rugs, paintings on 
k, and silk embroideries, which they are selling at the P.L.A. 
warehouse in New Street, Bishopsgate, on October 4th and sth. 
These warehouses when stocked with these treasures from the 
East are a veritable storehouse of beauty and art, and are well 
worth a visit from all interested in such antiquities. 
WITLEY COURT, WORCESTERSHIRE 

Situated amidst the glories of Worcestershire, the above 
nansion (once a Royal residence), together with 1,100 acres, 
home farm, the historical Woodbury Hill and Park, and the 
magnificent timber, also the remaining contents, which are of 
supreme interest and include probably the finest collection of 
antique rugs, carpets and silks in existence, will be offered by 
auction during the last week of September and the first of 
October by Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF. In ancient times 
the manor belonged to the Cookseys, who in the middle of the 
XVIIth century sold it to Thomas Foley, M.P., a Staffordshire 
ironmaster who made a great fortune in the days of the Civil 
War, and between 1725 and 1736 it was rebuilt at great expense. 
For some years it was the residence of Queen Adelaide, and the 
late King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, when Prince and 
Princess of Wales, were entertained there. 

WHITTINGEHAME HOUSE 

On October 4th, 5th and 6th Messrs. DOWELL’s are selling on 
the premises the contents of Whittingehame House. The furnish- 
ings are mostly those that were the fashion when the mansion 
was built, and include specimens of fine 
craftsmanship of the reigns of George 
IV and William IV, and deserving 
particular mention is an exceptional 
pair of George IV thuja-wood sofa 
tables, also an early English marque- 
terie cabinet showing the influence of 
Daniel Marot. The library, which is to 
be sold at Dowell’s Edinburgh Galleries 
on October 11th, 12th and 13th, indicates 
in its many thousands of books how 
wide was the range of Lord Balfour’s 
interest in metaphysics, philosophy, 
sociology, and the burning subject of 
Jewry. Whittingehame House is best 
known as having been the home of 
this great statesman, and was built for 
his grandfather early in the XIXth 
century from designs by Sir Robert 
Smirke (architect of the British 
Museum). 
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The sales held at the latter end of 
last season were for the most part of 
- mediocre interest and importance, but 
nevertheless they were well attended; 
prices kept up to their recent higher 
level and, particularly in the case of the 

finer pieces, were most satisfactory. 


THE SCHIFF LIBRARY 
On July sth, 6th and 7th, Messrs. 





EIGHT-DAY 
CLOCK. By John SOTHEBY & Co. sold the second portion 


Wignall, Ormskirk. 


of the famous library formed by the 
8 ft. 7 in. high. 


late Mortimer L. Schiff, which realized 


Circa 1770. From a total of £15,703, making, together 
contents of Whit- with the amount of £22,928 received 
tingehame House to for the first portion, a total of £38,631 
be sold by Messrs. for the two sales. This second por- 
Dowell’s on October tion, like the first, contained a wealth 


4th, 5th and 6th of fine bindings, and among these a 
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A GIRL WITH A PARROT 
27 in. by 20} in. 
Sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fuly 8th 


By Tiepolo 


Grolier ‘‘ Irenicus, Franciscus, Germania Exegeseos Volumina 
Duodecim,” fetched £170; a Mahieu’ ‘“ Paulus Jovius, Vite 
duodecim viceomitum Mediolaini Prinicipum,” £280 ; a 
** Canevaris,” “‘ Seneca (L. Annezus) Tragoedie Septem,” £100 ; 
and a fine Laurinus ‘‘ Budé (G.) Gulielmi Budzi Parisiensis 
Libri V De Asse,” £230. Of books with original drawings 
inserted, the most important is the Blondel d’Azincourt copy of 
Eramus’s “‘ Eloge de la Folie,” with the seventeen fine drawings, 
by Eisen, which fetched £1,300 ; the famous Carnarvon copy of 
La Borde’s ‘‘ Chansons,’ containing one of the two known 
examples of the dedication leaf with Marie Antoinette’s portrait, 
£850. 
THE SUZANNET LIBRARY 

On July 11th, at the same rooms, was sold a further portion 
of the well-known library of the Comté de Suzannet, comprising 
the celebrated collection of material concerning Charles Dickens, 
and a series of 175 autograph letters to his intimate friend, 
Thomas Beard, dating from 1832-1868, and twenty-two auto- 
graph letters (from 1859 to 1870) to Francis Carr Beard, his 
brother realized £800; a series of thirty-seven A.Ls.’s and two 
Ls S to George Cruikshank (one signed “‘ Boz”’ ; nine signed with 
initials), concerning the illustration of various papers for 
** Bentley’s Miscellany,” “‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘‘ Dramatic Perform- 
ances by Dickens’s Company of Amateurs,” &c., £66; a series 
of seventy-two Autograph Letters (mostly signed initials) to 
John Leech, containing references to ‘‘ The Christmas Carol,” 
** The Haunted Man,” &c., with two autograph letters to Mrs. 
Leech, £75; a series of forty-five letters to his sister-in-law, 
Georgina Hogarth, £190; Maria Beadwell’s album containing 
four original contributions in verse by Dickens, written at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen, and a transcript in his hand of a poem 
by Thomas Moore, together with literary contributions and 
drawings by others, £105; a fine auto MS, signed “‘ Boz,” of 
** The Ivy Green,” the poem in Chapter VI of “‘ The Pickwick 
Papers,” where the verses are recited at Manor Farm by the 
Clergyman of Dingley Dell, three ten-line stanzas, with a variation 
from the printed version in the twenty-seventh line, £65; and 
for-a first edition of ‘‘ Bleak House,” presented by the author 
to Thomas Beard, £180. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. GIBSON 
354 in. by 27} in. 
Sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on Fuly 8th 


By Hoppner 


FURNITURE 

Very little really important furniture came into the sale- 
rooms during the last few weeks of the season, but at SOTHEBY’S, 
on July 8th, a Queen Anne walnut card table, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, 
fetched £55; a set of seven George II mahogany chairs, £42 ; 
and a set of Hepplewhite chairs, £75. At Messrs. CHRISTIE’S 
on July 7th, when the Watney Weguelin sale was continued, a 
Sheraton mahogany circular gaming table, 36 in. diameter, fetched 
£84; a Chippendale mahogany commode, of serpentine shape, 
40 in. wide, £54 12s. ; a Queen Anne walnut cabinet, 36in. wide, 
£81 18s.; and a mahogany wing bureau-cabinet, 12 ft. 6 in. 
wide, £81 18s. At the same rooms on July 14th, a Louis XV 
parquetry library table, with shaped top, 39 in. wide, realized 
£199 10s.; a pair of Chippendale gilt-wood mirrors, 84 in. high by 
24 in. wide, £73 10s. At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S, on July 15th, a pair 
of Adam painted pier tables, each 4 ft. 6 in. wide, fetched £24 ; 
an unusual George I walnut chest, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, £46; a 
Sheraton secretaire cabinet in satinwood and mahogany, 6 ft. 2 in. 
high by 2 ft. 7 in. wide, £60; a pair of Chippendale mirrors 
in the Chinese style, 3 ft. 5 in. wide by 6 ft. 8 in. high, £500; 
a set of eight XVIIIth-century mahogany armchairs, £180; a 
pair of Hepplewhite mahogany bookcases, 8 ft. 10 in. high by 
6 ft. 10 in. wide, £170. At the same rooms on June 17th, a Louis 
XVI marquetry commode, signed N. Petit, 5 ft. wide, fetched £40 ; 
anda Louis XVI gilt wood and Aubusson suite comprising two 
armchairs, eight smaller armchairs and a Canapé, £100. At 
the same rooms on June 30th and July rst, a set of fourteen 
Hepplewhite mahogany chairs fetched £302; and a pair of 
George II giltwood console tables, £58. 


SILVER 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY'S on July 7th, a James II tankard, 6} in. 
high, by Timothy Ley (fully marked), London, 1687, fetched £84; a 
William III monteith of large size, 13} in. diam., by John Hodson 
(maker’s name twice repeated), London, 1699, £190 ; a Charles I 
wine cup, the bell-shaped bowl pricked with the following 
inscription : ‘‘ Gods blesing and mine bee upone thee and thine,” 
supported on an inverted baluster stem on wide spreading foot 
engraved with reeded bands (faulty), 7} in. high, maker’s mark 
R.C., London, 1635, £34; a Charles I sweetmeat dish of saucer 
shape, 74 in. wide, maker’s mark “‘ I M,” London, 1637, weight 
3 0z. 2 dwt., £42; a small wine cup, 24 in. diam., 3 in. high, 
maker’s mark only, apparently ‘“‘WG” in monogram, circa 
1660, weight 1 oz. 19 dwt., £29; a small tankard, parcel-gilt 
with plain body, 5}in. high, Stockholm, circa 1680, £94; a 
presentation tray, engraved with the inscription “‘ Presented by 
the Colonists of Western Australia to Sir James Stirling, Kt., 
Captain Royal Navy, Founder and First Governor of that 
Settlement, on his Resignation 31st Decr. 1838, in Testimony 


of Their Respect, Esteem, and Gratitude for the Official Talen 
Social Virtues, and Paternal Zeal which marked his administ: 
tion during a period of nearly 10 years,” £46; and a Qu 
Anne monteith, 11 in. diam., by Humph. Payne (maker’s n 
four times repeated), London, 1702, £240. At Messrs. CHRIST! 

on July 13th, a Queen Anne plain cylindrical coffee-pot, 
moulded base, with curved spout, the dome covered with « 
screw thumbpiece and ball finial, 8} in. high, by Richard Rai 
1712, fetched £88; a large two-handled oval tray, on fi 
gadrooned feet, 25 in. long, by Thomas Hannam and J. 
Crouch, 1803, £133; a plain oval salver, on four claw-and-| 
feet, with beaded rim, 16} in. high, by Robert Jones and J: 
Schofield, 1775, £34; a two-handled oblong tray, 23 in. lo: 
by Edward Thomason, Birmingham, 1823, £101 ; a Charles 
tankard and cover, on moulded base, 6} in. high, 1673, make 
mark “‘WG” conjoined, £140; an Elizabethan communi 
cup and cover, on circular domed foot, 6}in. high, by Jo! 
Jons, Exeter, circa 1570, £65 ; ; a George II circular punch bo 

on circular moulded foot, 9} in. diam., by Humphrey Pay 
1743, £217; a Charles II oval two-handled tray, the cent 
repoussé and chased with a scene representing Meleager a: 
Atalanta, overall length, 28 in., 1669, maker’s mark ‘‘ A.F 
mullet and two pellets below, £256 ; a Henry VIII spoon, wi 
writhen top with small ball finial, 6} in. long, 1509, make: 
mark perhaps a black letter monogram, the top showing trac 
of gilding, £320; and a silver-gilt cup and cover, in the fort 
of a terrestrial globe, on circular foot, 16 in. high, South Germa 
or Swiss, late XVIth century, £220. At the same rooms o 
July 20th, a George II plain cylindrical coffee-pot, 8 in. hig! 
by Peter Archambo, 1731, £59; a Kreussen-ware tankard 
with Elizabethan silver mounts, 8} in. high, 1595, maker’s mark 
a monogram, the foot mount bears the maker’s mark of a bird 
in a shaped shield, circa 1570, £72 ; a George I plain cylindrical 
coffee-pot, on circular moulded base, with tapering sides and 
carved faceted spout with a drop beneath, 10} in. high, by Thomas 
Parr, 1719, £96 ; a pair of two-handled soup-tureens and covers, 
14 in. long, by Thomas Heming, 1771, £125; a pair of circular 
muffin dishes and covers, 8} in. diam., by John Emes, 1806, 
£68 ; and a Louis XV silver-gilt two-handled urn, 214 in. high, 
by Antoine Sebastian Durand, Paris, 1765 and 1766, Fermier- 
General, J. J. Prevost, £170. At these rooms on July 25th, a 
dish-ring, pierced and chased with sprays of flowers, scrolls, 
birds, do!phin and fruit, and two shields, 8 in. diam., by John 
Moore, Junior, Dublin, circa 1765, fetched £41; a plain 
circular salver, on four hoof feet, 1o4in. diam., circa 1740, 
maker’s mark ‘“I.S.,” a crown below, £41; a George II 
plain cylindrical coffee-pot, on circular moulded base, with 
slightly tapering sides, 8} in. high, by John Swift, 1743, £33; 
a George I large cylindrical tankard and cover, 9 in. high, by 
William Ged, Edinburgh, 1717, assay master, Edward Penman, 
£85; a George I plain octagonal pear-shaped teapot, on rim 
foot, 6} in. high, by Richard Greene, 1716, £184; a William III 
cylindrical caster on circular gadrooned foot, 6} in. high, by 
William Gamble, 1701, £54; and an Elizabethan Communion 
cup and cover, 7}in. high, maker’s mark on cup “MG” 
conjoined, on cover, a holly leaf incuse, £74. At the 
same rooms on June 15th, a large two- handled oval soup 
tureen, cover and stand, 21$in. long, by Paul Storr, 1818, 
fetched £118 os. 5d.; and a George II plain square salver, 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


12 in. square, by John Tuite, 1728, £172 6s. 7d. At SOTHEBY’S 
on June 23rd, a George II beer jug, 7} in. high, by Richard 
rney & Co., London, 1747, fetched £40; a Charles II 
card, 64 in. high, maker’s mark A.R. (three times repeated), 
ndon, 1683, £47; a George II soup tureen with cover and 
le, 19 in.; fully marked, by George Wickes, London, 1742, 
0; a Charles II dish, 16} in. diameter, maker’s mark W.W., 
ir-de-lys below, London, 1671, £80; a pair of early George I 
‘r jugs, each with scroll handle, moulded lip and circular base, 
in. high, by Thomas Parr, London, 1716, £220; and a 
varles II punch bowl, 12} in. diameter, maker’s mark E.G., 
ndon, 1680, £980. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

On July 8th Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. sold a collection of 
\inese porcelain, the property of a collector, and a famille verte 
uleau vase, brilliantly enamelled in Chinese taste with the twin 
nii of Union and Harmony (ho ho erh hsien) flanked by 
iu Han with his three-legged toad, and Wang Tzu-ch‘iao 
ith his crane carrying a vase with coral tree, 183 in., fetched 
£62; a pair of beakers of yen yen form, decorated in famille 

erte enamels, with reserved panels of butterflies and figure 
subjects, on a rouge de fer floral ground, 14hi in., K‘ang Hsi, £54 ; 
a pair of famille verte rouleau vases, 17} in., K‘ang Hsi, £1 10; 
and a large famille verte yen yen beaker, 29 in., K‘ang Hsi, £88. 
At Messrs. CHRISTIE’S on July 14th, a Chinese ‘famille noire deep 
cup of octagonal section, 2j in. high—K‘ang Hsi, realised £50 ; 
and a Swansea and Nantgarw dessert service, consisting of two 
dessert dishes, four tureens, covers and stands, two flower vases 
and covers, six oval dishes, eight circular dishes, eight square 
dishes, and thirty-six plates, £567. 


TAPESTRIES, NEEDLEWORK AND CARPETS 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on July 7th, a pair of 
panels of Chinese embroidery, and a coverlet and pelmet en suite, 
realized £81 ; and a Persian silk carpet, 13 ft. 9 in. by 9 ft. 9 in., 
£163; and at the same rooms on July 14th, a panel of Brussels 
tapestry, woven in colours with the Victory of Alexander, 
12 ft. 6 in. high by 18 ft. 6 in. wide, bearing the signature of the 
weaver, Jan Leyniers, and the Brussels mark, XVIIth century, 
£75. At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S, on July 15th, a Brussels tapestry 
panel of Louis XIII on a jumping steed, holding a whip in his 
right hand, which is one of the series of The Riding Lessons of 
Louis XIII, woven at Brussels by H. Reydams from designs by 
Jordaens, £240; a set of fine Brussels tapestry panels, woven in 
allegorical subjects in shades of soft blue, green, brown and 
brilliant red, £85; and an 
important set of Brussels 
Teniers’ tapestries, by F. 
Van der Borcht, £700. 


ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS 

At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S, 
on July 4th and 5th, 
Diirer’s ‘Adam and Eve” 
(B. 1, C.D. 39 *, M. I 
‘1 @), a fine early impres- 
sion, before the rift in 
the tree under Adam’s 
left armpit, and before 
the scratch on Eve’s left 
knee, bull’s-head water- 
mark M62, had been 
folded, fetched £115; 
Rembrandt’s “‘Landscapes 
with trees, farm buildings 
and a tower” (233 !', 
244 i”), collection Rudge, 
£460; and by the same 
artist, “‘ Landscape with a 
cottage and farm buildings, 
with a man sketching” 
(219,213), only state, large 
margins, collection F. 
Kalle, £64. ‘* Landscape 
with a Hay- Barn and 
Flock of Sheep” (224, 
241), second state, collec- 
tions: Firmin, Didot and 
Prince Esterhazy £145; 
and Lieven Willemsz Van 
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Coppenol, writing master, the large plate (283,300), fourth 
state of six, on japan paper £120. 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE’s sale, on July 8th, a study for the large 
picture in the Tate Gallery of Ford Madox Brown’s ‘‘ Christ 
Washing Peter’s Feet,” 15$in. by 174 in., fetched £210; i and 
eight drawings in one frame of “‘ Views of Scotland,’ *byJ.M 
Turner, R.A., which were once the property of Sir Walter 
Scott, fetched £1,837. Among the pictures, a work by Vittore 
Carpaccio, ‘* Salvator Mundi,” on panel 27 in. by 23 in., signed 
** Vetor Scarpazo,” fetched £1,785; ‘‘ A Peasant Girl,’ by G 
Crespi, 24} in. by 184in., £588; ‘“‘ Diana and Acteon in a 
Landscape,” by Frans Floris, 65 in. by 98in., £283; “A 
Girl with a Parrot,” by Tiepolo, 27 in. by 20} in., £1,365 5 . 
** Portrait of Lady Leighton,” by John Hoppner, R. A. 354 in 
by 28 in., £2,310; and ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Gibson,” by the same 
artist, 354 in. by 274 in., £546 ; George Morland’s “‘ Bargaining 
for Fish,” 27in. by 35}in., £315; and ‘“* Scheveninghen 
Beach,” by S. De Vlieger, signed and dated 1633, on panel 
26} in. by 42 in., £325. At the same room on July 22nd, ‘‘ Two 
Boys Singing,” by Frans Hals, on panel, octagonal, 11} in. by 
9 in., fetched £567; ‘‘ A Splendid Assemblage of Flowers,” by 
Jan Van Huysum, signed and dated 1724, on panel 314 in. by 
234 in., £2,835 ; “‘ Gateway and Walls of a Town,” by Hobbema, 
signed, on panel, 214 in. by 22 in., £504; and the “ Portrait of 
Don Balthasar Carlos,’’ by Velazquez, 524 in. by 384 in., £409 ; 
and at these rooms on July 25th, J. Ward’s ‘‘ The Fortune Teller,” 
signed, and dated 1800, 174 in. by 234 in., fetched £126; anda 
work by Cranach, ‘“‘ Portrait of a Gentleman, in blue slashed 
dress and black cap,” on panel, 8 in. by 5} in., £252; and on 
July 28th, ‘‘ Saint Jerome in His Study,” by the Master of St. 
Gudule, on panel, 22 in. by 16in., fetched £220; and ‘‘ Our 
Saviour, in the act of blessing,’’ by Rembrandt, 214 in. by 13 in., 


£1,050. 
CLOCKS 

A small number of interesting clocks have come on the 
market recently, and at Messrs. CHRISTIE’S, on July 12th, an 
English bracket clock, the movement by Henry Fish, Royal 
Exchange, London, 10} in. high, XVIIIth century, fetched £126 ; 
another, the movement by William Webster, Exchange Alley, 
London, 124 in. high, early XVIIIth century, £44 2s.; and at 
the same rooms on July 14th, an English bracket clock, the 
movement by Thomas Tompion, London, 144 in. high, £40 Ios. ; 
a Louis XVI clock, the movement by Jacques Gudin 4 Paris, 
22 in. high, £29 8s.; and a Louis XV regulator clock, the move- 
ment by Thiout L’aine 4 Paris, 90 in. high, £115 10s.; and an 
English long-case clock, the movement by Thomas Tompion, 
London, 88 in. high, £65 2s. ; and at these rooms on July 27th, 
a Louis XV clock, the movement by Gudin a Paris, 284 in. high 
by 19 in. wide, realised £215 5s.; and a wall regulator clock, 
by Perry & Co., Ltd., 47 in. high, £13 13s. 
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HERALDIC 


ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should sen: 


full description and a Photograph or Drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST TI 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apol! 


D. 40. ARMS ON THREE CARVED CARTOUCHES, 
circa 1600. 

1. The Royal Arms and Badges of Henry VIII. 

2. The crest and coronet of Henry, sth Earl of Huntingdon, 
with motto, ‘‘ Honorantes me honorabo.”’ 

3. The coronet and Arms quarterly of twelve of Henry, 5th Earl 
of Huntingdon: (1) Hastings; (2) Pole; (3) Stanley; (4) 
Lathom; (5) Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence; (6) Neville; 
7) Strange; (8) Lusignan; (9) Montagu; (10) Beauchamp ; 
11) Molines ; (12) Valoines. 


« Pw Ys Sing 

General Henry Hastings, created Lord Loughborough, October 
23rd, 1643, was the second son of Henry, 5th Earl of Huntingdon, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Ferdinando, sth Earl of 
Derby. He was a distinguished Royalist and Governor of 
Leicester in 1645. In February, 1645-6 he was forced to 
surrender his father’s house at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, which was 
demolished, and it was probably at that time that these carvings 
were removed by the men under General Fairfax. Lord Lough- 
borough was taken prisoner with Lord Lucas at the surrender of 
Colchester, August 28th, 1648, but escaped to Holland: He 
was Lord Lieutenant of co. Leicester in 1661, and died January 
1oth, 1666, being buried at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


D.41. ARMS ON 
circa 1850.—Arms : Party per pale gules and azure a lion passant 
guardant or, between in chief and in base a lion passant guardant 
or dimidiated with the hulk of a ship argent. 


ENAMELLED WOODEN TIPSTAFF, 


These are the Arms of the Town of Hastings, obviously deri 
from the Arms of the Cinque Ports. 


D. 42. ARMS ON CARVED PANEL, circa 1600. Arn 
quarterly of fourteen : 

1. Or a cross engrailed sable, Mohun. 

2. Gules two bends wavy, the first argent, the second or, Brew 
(Reginald Mohun, Lord of Dunster, married Alicia, daug! 
and heir of William de Brewer.) 

3. Vair a chief chequy or and gules, Fleming. (John Mol 
married circa 1140 Lucy, daughter and heir of Simon Fleming 
Stoke Fleming, co. Devon.) 

4. Per pale or and vert a lion rampant gules, Marshall, Ear! 
Pembroke. 

5. Or three chevrons gules, Clare. (William Marshall, Earl 
Pembroke, married 1189 Isabel, daughter and heir of Rich 
de Clare, Earl of Pembroke.) 

6. Sable three garbs or, MacMorrough. (Richard de Cla 
Earl of Pembroke, married 1170 Eva, daughter and heir 
Dermott MacMorrough, King of Leinster.) 

7. Gules three lions passant in pale argent, Giffard. (Richa 
FitzGilbert, grandfather of 1st Earl of Pembroke, married Roha 
sister of Walter Giffard of Normandy, Earl of Buckingham.) 
8. Or three bendlets azure, FitzWilliams. (Reginald Mohun 
Hall, co. Cornwall, married Elizabeth, daughter and heir « 
William Fitzwilliams.) 


9g. Or three torteaux, Courtenay. (William Mohun of Hall 
married Isabella, daughter and co-heir of Sir Hugh Courtenay 
of Boconnoc.) 

10. Or a lion rampant azure, Redvers. (Robert de Courtenay 
married Mary, daughter of William Redvers, Earl of Devonshire.) 
11. Azure a bend or, a label for difference, Carminow. (Sir Hugh 
Courtenay married Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Thomas 
Carminow.) 

12. Azure three horses’ heads couped or, bridled gules, Horsey. 
(Sir William Mohun of Hall married Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of John Horsey of Clifton, co. Dorset.) 

13. Azure a chevron between three cross crosslets fitchée within 
a bordure engrailed or, Turgis. (John Horsey of Clifton married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Richard Turgis of Turgis 
Nelcomb, co. Dorset.) 

14. Argent four bars wavy gules, over all a saltire or, Malbanck. 
(John Horsey of Horsey married Ellen, daughter and heir of 
Philip Malbanck of Clifton.) 

Crest: A dexter arm habited with a maunch ermine holding in 
the hand proper a fleur de lys argent. 

This panel was probably carved about 1600 for Reginald Mohun, 
of Boconnoc, co. Cornwall, who was created a Baronet, November 
25th, 1612. He was Recorder of East Looe, 1620, and died. 
December 26th, 1639, having been married three times. His 
son, Sir John Mohun, 2nd Baronet, was created April 15th, 1628, 
Baron Mohun of Okehampton. 
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